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ABSTRACT 



In 1991 Australia's National Industry Education Forum 



released a policy statement that suggested ways to improve Australian 
schools. This report, an outgrowth of that statement, contains a blueprint 
for the decentralization of management for Australian schools. Studies were 
undertaken in 11 companies to draw lessons from business and industry. 

Forty- five recommendations draw on best practices in different settings and 
suggest a model of management for Australian schools. The recommendations 
propose a legal framework for aligning responsibility, authority, and 
accountability, and outline stakeholder roles. The first two sections 
describe patterns of centralization and decentralization in public education 
in Australia and in other, nations, and set the historical context for 
understanding the emergence of various forms of school management . The next 
sections summarize research on processes and outcomes, identify issues and 
concerns about decentralization, and describe related experiences in business 
and industry. The report recommends further decentralization of management to 
realize gains in efficiency, effectiveness, equity, job satisfaction, and 
professionalism. Two conclusions are that differences exist across states 
with respect to current levels of decentralization and readiness, and that 
strategies reflecting the differences should be developed for each school 
system. One table is included. The appendix describes the approach to 
resource allocation in Edmonton Public School District in Alberta, Canada. 
(Contains 57 endnotes.) (LMI) 
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PREFACE 



This project is an outcome of earlier initiatives of the National 
Industry Education Forum. The Forum released a policy state- 
ment in June 1991 entitled Declaration of Goals for Australians 
Schools which listed six goals related to standards and competen- 
cies, curriculum^ teachers^ management structures, linkages 
between school and industry, and vocational education and the 
transition from school to work. Each goal was addressed in a series 
of proposals contained in a further policy statement released in 
1992 entitled Improving Australians Schools: Building the Foundation 
for a Better Australia. The following is a summary of proposals 
related to management structures contained in this statement: 

1 . A new framework of law is required to decentralise authority 
and responsibility within public school systems and to protect 
devolved authority from centralising tendencies. 

2. Accountability within decentralised systems should be made 
explicit. 

3. Central authorities should articulate a clear vision for the sys- 
tem, set performance standards, manage an integrated human 
resource system, ensure equity in resource allocation and ensure 
choice of schools. 

4. School principals should have appropriate training and rewards. 
They should be directly accountable for the performance of 
their schools and should have the authority to manage them. 

5. Options for the development and selection of school principals 
should be explored. 

6. Within the requirements of their accountability, school princi- 
pals should have the authority to select and initiate the removal 
of school staff, the capacity to reward distinguished perfor- 
mance, the responsibility to develop teamwork and support pro- 
fessional development, the freedom to determine strategies and 
the management of their budgets. 

7. Industrial arrangements should enhance professionalism and 
flexibility and set frameworks for local bargaining. 

To develop these proposals further, the Forum commissioned a 
project which would seek “to establish a blue-print for the devolu- 
tion of management and authority to systemic schools” and “to 
make recommendations relating to devolution which are consistent 
with the lessons business has learned”. The expected outcomes of 
the project were described in the following terms: 



• a report on the key factors involved in the devolution of manage- 
ment and authority in schools; 

• opportunities for senior members of the business community to 
discuss the report and its findings with education leaders; and 

• increased understanding and support for devolved management 
structures. 

A decision was made to use the concept of “decentralisation” 
rather than “devolution”^ for this more accurately describes the 
intent of the Forum as set out in Improving Australians Schools: 
Building the Foundation for a Better Australiai indeed^ that was the 
term used in the earlier Declaration of Goals for Australians Schools, 

In compiling the report^ I have drawn on fifteen years’ of experi- 
ence in research and consultancy in the area of decentralised man- 
agement in education. This experience has extended to most states 
in Australia as well as Britain^ Canada^ Hong Kong^ New Zealand 
and the United States. What is proposed by the National Industry 
Education Forum is neither new nor revolutionary^ in education or 
in business and industry. It is thus possible to draw on successes 
and shortcomings in a range of settings to make recommendations 
for good practice with a high degree of confidence. 

Several states are currently increasing the extent of their practice in 
decentralised management. Now^ as in earlier times^ there are 
many concerns about the nature^ purposes^ processes and out- 
comes of these developments. Most if not all of these concerns can 
be alleviated if national and international perspectives are adopted^ 
and if current practice and future intentions are examined in their 
historical context. This report has adopted such an approach. 

My brief to provide a “blue-print” has led to forty-five recommen- 
dations for the further decentralisation of management for Austra- 
lia’s schools. Many of these must be considered illustrative rather 
than prescriptive^ since there can be no national prescription^ given 
that school education is a state responsibility and that states differ 
in their readiness to proceed. In the final analysis^ the “blue-print” 
must be developed on a state by state or system by system basis. In 
each cascj the level of detail will be far greater than in this report 
and more linkages will be made with other aspects of school educa- 
tion such as student assessment^ which are taken up in other NIEF 
reports. 

I have been assisted by members of the Reference Group estab- 
lished by the National Industry Education Forum^ and by a team 
of researchers in the Doctor of Education program at the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. Members of the Reference Group^ their col- 
leagues in the work settings managers in other companies and 



experienced educators have shared their wisdom and expertise on 
the decentralisation of management. 

The outcome is a report which confirms the desirability and feasi- 
bility of proposals set out in Improving Australians Schools: Building 
the Foundation for a Better Australia. The recommendations draw 
on what I consider best practice in different settings. Implementa- 
tion of these recommendations will hot^ by itself^ lead to improved 
outcomes for education. However^ I believe there is every chance 
of achieving this intention if they are implemented in association 
with other recommendations which address the range of goals set 
out in the Declaration of Goals for Australians Schools. 



Brian J. Caldwell 

The University of Melbourne 

June 1993 
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FOREWORD 



Australia’s schools need to provide all our children with an educa- 
tion at the forefront of international standards. 

Without high quality schooling system^ we cannot hope to develop 
an internationally competitive economy or to address the needs of 
individual students^ families and communities. 

In June 1991 the NIEF released a Declaration of Goals for Austra- 
lia’s Schools which suggests ways to improve school’s capacity to 
deliver such a comprehensive and responsive curriculum. The six 
areas suggested as requiring ongoing improvement are: 

• standards and competencies 

• curriculum 

• teacher quality and support 

• management structures 

• school/industry links 

• vocational education 

The NIEF is facilitating examination of and discussion about all 
these areas in order to assist the advance our schools are making 
towards being at the forefront of international standards. 

This document arises from project work related to improvement of 
management structures and suggests a possible model of manage- 
ment for our schools. We issue it in the hope that productive discus- 
sion will arise. Alsoj we look forward to your responses and 
undertake to report on the outcomes arising from them. 

Our thanks go to Dr Brian Caldwell and the NIEF Project Com- 
mittee for their work. We compliment them on the production of a 
stimulating discussion paper. 



Yours sincerely 




Geoff Norcott 
General Manager 
Unidrive Pty. Ltd. 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A review of developments in Australia and other comparable 
nations reveals that recent proposals such as those for Victoria’s 
Schools of the Future are simply the next stage of what has been a 
steady evolution over twenty years or more. Each has been conten- 
tious at the time of introduction but it seems that stakeholders and 
interest groups across the spectrum have given their support to 
most of what is proposed at one time or another^ even though dif- 
ferent rhetoric has characterised the debate. 

Forces which have shaped current and emerging patterns of school 
management include a concern for efficiency in the management of 
public education^ effects of the recession and financial crisis^ com- 
plexity in the provision of education^ empowerment of teachers and 
parents^ the need for flexibility and responsiveness^ the search for 
school effectiveness and school improvement^ interest in choice and 
market forces in schoolings the politics of education^ the establish- 
ment of new frameworks for industrial relations and the emergence 
of a national imperative. 

While research has not yet revealed a direct cause-and-eflfect rela- 
tionship between decentralisation of management and improved 
outcomes for studentSs the body of evidence points to a significant 
contribution in this direction providing the school takes up the 
opportunities created by decentralisations especially in respect to 
learning and teaching and the support of learning and teaching. 
There is a strong body of evidence that decentralisation enhances 
job satisfaction and professionalism on the part of principals and 
teacherSs despite flawed approaches to implementation which have 
been experienced in some places. 

Issues and concerns which have arisen in implementation are 
related to a commitment to public educations equity in the alloca- 
tion of resources to schoolSs competition among government 
schoolSs hidden agendas work loads the exercise of leaderships strat- 
egies for implementations the consultative procesSs school support 
and accountability and central control. 

Studies were undertaken in eleven companies to draw lessons from 
business and industry. In the historical perspective described 
aboves it was apparent that decentralisation has occurred in educa- 
tion at different rates in different parts of Australias and elsewheres 
for reasons which are similar to but not directed by what has 
occurred in business and industry. Indeed, aspects of decentralisa- 
tion in education in some settings, notably a capacity to work in 
teams, would appear to predate developments in business and 
industry. ^ 



Five lessons were drawn from the corporate sector, the most impor- 
tant of which is the importance of securing alignment of responsi- 
bility, authority and accountability. There has been mis-alignment 
in education for many years, illustrated by the fact that principals 
have been responsible for the outcomes of schooling but have 
lacked the authority to make important decisions on matters 
related to resources, including the selection and appraisal of staff. 
Accountability has been ill-defined. Other lessons are concerned 
with strategic leadership and the adoption of long term perspec- 
tives, a focus on quality, a clear definition of multiple stakeholders, 
a priority on human resource management, and careful attention to 
marketing and image building. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 




It is neither desirable nor feasible to propose an 
approach which can be pursued in all states at the same 
rate to arrive at the same end, given that education is, 
constitutionally, a state responsibility. While all states 
have shifted authority and responsibility to schools over 
the last decade or more, there are considerable differ- 
ences across states in respect to their starting point for 
further change. Moreover, many of the issues are 
highly contentious and what is politically feasible will 
vary from state to state. 

What is offered here is a framework for the implemen- 
tation of a relatively high level of self-management, 
with acknowledgement that the particular ways in 
which events unfold will differ significantly from state 
to state. While the brief for the project called for a 
“blue-print for the devolution of management and 
authority”, many of the recommendations which follow 
should be considered illustrative rather than prescrip- 
tive. 

Should there be hirther decentralisation? 

1 . There should be further decentralisation of management for 
Australia’s schools to achieve benefits related to improved man- 
agement and gains in efficiency, effectiveness, equity, job satis- 
faction and professionalism. 

2. There are differences across states in respect to current levels of 
decentralisation and readiness to proceed further. Strategies 
which reflect these differences should be developed for each 
school system. 

Achieving agreement or settlement on the principles of 
decentralisation 

3. The major stakeholders should conduct a national forum on the 
management of schools with a view to developing a common 
understanding of and commitment to the empowerment of 
schools in systems of public education. 

4. A desired outcome of such a forum should include agreement 
or settlement on the principles which should shape the further 
decentralisation of school management. 
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Resourcing a commitment to decentralisation 

5. Student needs-based approaches to resource allocation to 
schools should be determined. 

6. Exemplars of such approaches should be made available for 
consideration in forums on the issue and as a guide to further 
development around the nation. 

The legal framework: aligning responsibility, authority and 

accountability 

Self-managing not self-governing 

7. Principals, teachers and non-teaching staff who may be consid- 
ered part of the normal staff establishment of the school should 
be employed by the school system,with selection and placement 
at particular schools according to policies and procedures for 
local selection. 

The school charter 

8. Responsibilities, authorities and accountabilities should be 
specified in the charter of a school where the charter approach 
has been adopted to specify the relationship between the centre, 
the school and the local community. Charters should address 
the roles of the director of the system, and other officers at the 
system level who may act on behalf of the director in matters 
related to the management of schools; the principal; the school 
council; teachers and other staff; parents and students [a sam- 
ple chart of authorities and accountabilities for the director of 
schools, principal and school council is contained in Table 1 of 
the report]. 

The school council 

9. The school council should have authorities which include 
school policy, the school curriculum, the school development 
plan, the school budget, contractual arrangements for staff not 
employed at the system level, and the annual school report. 

10. In this context, the principal should be viewed as the chief exec- 
utive officer of the school council, with the responsibility of pre- 
paring for consideration by council those matters specified in 
the foregoing. 

1 1 . The school council should play a key role in the selection of the 
school principal. Given that the principal is an employee of the 
school system, this role should be conceived as making a recom- 



mendation to the director of the school system in respect of the 
view of the school community on the matter. Consistent with 
this view of roles and relationships, there should be provision 
for the school council to make recommendations to the director 
on the termination of a principal’s appointment at the school. 

12. The school council should have a similar role in the selection of 
other leaders where a school elects to have a leadership team. 

The principal 

13. From a system perspective, the line of authority with respect to 
the management of a school should be, unambiguously, from 
the director of the school system to the principal, with the prin- 
cipal having the authority to manage the school within a frame- 
work of legal arrangements, policies, priorities and 
accountabilities determined centrally for all schools. 

14. From a community perspective, where a school council exists 
and has the authorities set out above, the principal should be its 
chief executive officer and should have the responsibility of pre- 
paring for consideration by the council the policies of the 
school, the school curriculum, the school development plan, 
the school budget, contracts of staff not employed at the system 
level and the annual school report. Once adopted by council, 
the principal should have the authority to implement. 

15. The authority of the principal to implement should include the 
selection of staff to be deployed at the school. There may be 
exceptions to this authority, as in the case of a school council 
role in the selection of members of a leadership team, where 
such an approach to the administration of a school has been 
adopted. 

16. The principal should have the authority to determine the struc- 
tures and processes for decision-making among staff. Where 
these involve particular configurations of staff, including the 
number and nature of senior appointments, and the mix of 
teaching and non-teaching staff, there should be appropriate 
specification in the school development plan and the school 
budget which is proposed for consideration by the school coun- 
cil. 

Consultation and the management team 

17. Training programs for school principals and other leaders and 
managers at the school level should address consultation and 
team management. A demonstrated capacity to work in this 
style should be a criterion in local selection. 
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Accountability 

18. The line of accountability should be from the director of 
schools to principal to school employee. The director or princi- 
pal may delegate to another some aspects of the processes of 
accountability. 

19. Employees at the school level should be accountable to the 
principal. 

20. Accountability becomes at once more complex where school 
councils< with authorities proposed in this report have been 
established. In general terms^ there should be no disturbance of 
the line of accountability described in the foregoing. 

21. The particular outcomes for which people at different levels of 
the system will be held accountable should be specified^ along 
with the standards against which judgements will be made as to 
whether these people have exercised their authority in accept- 
able fashion. 

22. Those making such judgements should have the power of 
reward or sanction in a range of employment-related matters. 

23. The manner in which the foregoing is implemented should be 
codified in the policies and procedures of the system. 

Student achievement and frameworks for accountability 

24. The results of students in national or state assessment programs 
should be included among outcomes specified in a fi'amework 
for accountability, providing due attention is paid to situational 
factors. 

25. There should be no place in such a framework for the public 
release of results in a manner which allows or encourages impli- 
cations about relative effectiveness to be drawn on the basis of 
raw rankings of schools. 

26. The principal should be responsible for ensuring that due 
account is taken of assessment results in formulating the school 
development plan and the annual operating plan. 

27. In general terms, however, while such results are an important, 
if not necessary part of the framework for accountability, they 
should not be considered sufficient. A range of approaches to 
assessment should be included. Other outcome indicators 
should also be specified, such as those derived from surveys of 



students, teachers and parents on matters related to the work of 
the school. 

The role of central units 

28. Information on how well the school is meeting expectations is 
appropriately the focus of discussion between officers of the sys- 
tem and the school on the one hand and the school and its com- 
munity on the other. These expectations and their associated 
indicators will normally be set out in the centrally-determined 
framework and the school development plan, respectively. They 
should be incorporated in the school charter in systems where 
school charters are a feature of decentralised management. 

29. School review or quality assurance units should be established 
to collect and analyse information from schools in the ongoing 
process of school review. However, these units should not be 
large, given that much if not all of the information can be col- 
lected at the school level. 

30. While the re-establishment of the role of school inspector is not 
proposed in this report, consideration should be given to peri- 
odic school review by one or more external people chosen by 
the school from among those accredited or chartered for such a 
purpose. There is merit in the trial of such an approach. 

Regions and districts 

3 1 . Organisational structures should be kept as flat as possible in 
establishing lines of authority and accountability from the direc- 
tor of a school system to the principal. 

32. Regions and districts should not be regarded as two levels in a 
hierarchy between director and principal. The district may be 
more appropriately viewed as a level of coordination, communi- 
cation and support. The regional director should be considered 
as acting for the director of schools in matters of authority and 
accountability. 

The role of the centre in the provision of support 

33. While access to providers in the private sector may be desirable, 
school systems should maintain their commitment to resourc- 
ing support services for schools. If international experience is a 
guide, it is likely that more effective and efficient service may 
emerge among public providers when schools may choose their 
source of support. 



34. School systems should maintain or increase their commitment 
of resources for training and development of staff, given the 
scope of scale and scope of change in school education. The 
bulk of these resources should be subsumed in an identifiable 
manner in global allocations to schools. 

Changing the culture at the centre 

35. Schools should be protected from centralising tendencies, espe- 
cially in respect to constraints on operational decision-making 
and frequent reporting on routine matters. 

36. Schools should be networked with state-of-the art accounting 
and information systems to facilitate reporting on important 
matters in the broad framework of policies, priorities and 
accountabilities. 

37. Training and professional development for non-school-based 
staff should include matters related to the change in culture at 
the centre in a decentralised system of management. 

Training, selection and development of principals 

38. Training programs for principals and other school leaders 
should reflect the requirements for leadership and management 
in self-managing schools. 

39. The potential of training programs under the provisions of the 
National Schools Program, and the accreditation arrangements 
of the proposed National Teaching Council and those estab- 
lished by the Australian Council for Educational Administra- 
tion, should be explored as a means of giving effect to the 
foregoing. 

40. Consistent with the concept of decentralisation, governments 
should contribute resources for such training programs, but 
should work with principals, professional associations and pro- 
viders in the public and private sectors to ensure their design 
and delivery. Expressed another way, it would be inconsistent 
with the concept of decentralisation to place design and delivery 
exclusively or mainly in the hands of a central unit of the school 
system. 

41. Consistent with experience in business and industry, a more 
comprehensive approach to the selection of principals and other 
school leaders should be explored. In addition to the current 
use of curriculum vitae, references and interviews, consider- 
ation should be given to pre-interview seminars, workshops and 







assessment centres. While their use in the corporate setting has 
been generally accepted^ the appropriateness of psychological 
tests in the educational setting should established before they 
are included in such a repertoire. 

Rewards for principals and teachers 

42. Support should be given to a comprehensive review of employ- 
ment arrangements for principals, including remuneration, 
with the goal of securing conditions commensurate with those 
in the private sector, in education, and in business and industry. 

43. There should be provision for performance-related components 
for principals' salaries, determined according to system-wide 
policies and procedures. There will likely be a role for local 
input in these matters where performance is related to school 
accountability idicators. 

44. There should be arrangements which allow local variation of 
working conditions and remuneration for teachers and other 
staff employed on a system basis. This variation should be 
achieved by agreement between the principal and individual 
staff or between the principal and the whole or part of staff. 
Such variation might pertain to matters such as incentive pay- 
ments to secure appointments in locations which are difficult to 
staff, reward for performance, or flexibility in the mix of respon- 
sibilities and remuneration. 

45. There should be system-wide policies and procedures which 
specify how these arrangements shall be determined. Given 
sensitivity in the climate for industrial arrangements at this 
time, it will be important to involve key stakeholders. 
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CHAPTER 1 



UNTMODUCTION 

A new paradigm in the management of public and private 
enterprise 

Proposals on management structures in NIEF’s policy statement 
on Improving Australians Schools: Building the Foundation for a Better 
Australia} bring together a number of developments under way in 
most school systems in Australia. Indeed^ one may discern the 
foundations of current and proposed practice in reforms which first 
made their appearance in Australia in the early 1970’s. 

Patterns of school management which have emerged over twenty 
years or more have not been uniform across the nation: the extent 
of centralisation and decentralisation^ the sequence of events^ the 
rate of change^ the underlying rationale^ the configuration of driv- 
ing forces^ and issues and concerns encountered along the way, 
have varied from state to state. However, consistent with the emerg- 
ing national perspective in many matters related to school educa- 
tion, a pattern is starting to emerge. 

Extending this perspective in time and place to the international 
setting, similar observations may be made in respect to practice in 
other nations. It is difficult to identify any nation, especially among 
developed and newly industrialised countries, where efforts to 
decentralise the management of schools have not been made. 
Those with the highest profile or relevance to developments in Aus- 
tralia have occurred in Britain, Canada, New Zealand and the 
United States. 

Adopting an even broader perspective, one readily finds parallels in 
changes in management practice in business and industry, indeed, 
in most fields of public and private endeavour among these nations. 
Expressed simply, significant responsibility, authority and account- 
ability are being shifted to the level of the operational unit, where a 
service is provided or a product is manufactured, all within cen- 
trally-determined frameworks of mission, vision, goals, priorities or 
standards. In many instances, whole layers of management have 
been reduced or eliminated, leaving central structures lean, and the 
structure of the whole considerably flatter than before. A higher 
proportion of the total resources of the enterprise, including staff, 
is physically re-located or planned at the unit level of service or 
manufacture. As in education, the pattern of development has var- 
ied from setting to setting and from year to year. 

The major features of the “big picture’’ are now becoming clear. A 
new paradigm for the management of public^ and private enter- 
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prise^ is evident after decades of management practices which were 
generally successful in their context, but which are arguably ill- 
suited to the conditions which are emerging in the transition from 
this century to the next. It is now possible to describe the major 
features and how they came to be. It is also possible to draw on the 
wisdom and experience of recent years to formulate recommenda- 
tions for good practice in making the transition. That is the primary 
purpose of this report. 

Organisation of the report 

The first section offers a brief description of patterns of centralisa- 
tion and decentralisation in public education in Australia, and in 
other nations where developments are comparable and relevant to 
the Australian experience. An historical context is offered, for this 
establishes the reasons for the emergence and success of past struc- 
tures, and identifies the forces which are shaping new arrange- 
ments. Findings in research on processes and outcomes of recent 
experience are summarised. Issues and concerns are identified, 
with accounts provided of how these have been managed or 
resolved. Reference is then made to related experience in business 
and industry. TTie major features of a preferred approach to decen- 
tralised management are then described, with recommendations on 
the implementation organised according to proposals set out in 
Improving Australians Schools: Building the Foundation for a Better 
Australia; the legal framework for authority and responsibility; 
accountability; the role of central authorities, including matters 
related to vision, performance standards, management of human 
resources, and ensuring equity and choice; the development, selec- 
tion and role of the principal in a decentralised system; and indus- 
trial arrangements. TTie paper concludes with a short statement of 
how these matters will contribute to the achievement of educational 
outcomes in a future which may see schools differ in far-reaching 
fashion from those of the present. 

The concept 

The phenomenon under consideration in this report is the decen- 
tralisation of school management. Other terms have been used to 
describe it, including school-based management, the local manage- 
ment of schools, school self-management, site-based management 
and school-site management. These alternatives are sometimes 
used in the report, depending on the context. 

Conceptually, the phenomenon is a form of administrative decen- 
tralisation rather than political decentralisation. Administrative 
decentralisation or delegation occurs when a government or centre 
of authority determines that decisions formerly made at a central 
level may be made at a level in the organisation which is closer to 
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the point of service or manufacture. This shift may be reversed at 
any time by the government or authority. Political decentralisation 
or devolution occurs when a government or centre of authority 
hands to another government or centre of authority on a lower 
plane the power to make certain kinds of decisions, this being done 
by formal agreement in a manner which suggests a measure of irre- 
versibility, such as may occur with a change in a national constitu- 
tion. Local government is an example of political decentralisation. 

A similar distinction may be made between %e\i-governing schools 
and %e\f-managing schools. The former are independent schools or 
schools which have been set free from central control in a public 
system. The latter are schools within a system of public education. 

A commitment to public education 

It is clear that the National Industry Education Forum is commit- 
ted to the maintenance of a system of public education, since its 
proposals assume the existence of a centre, although it advocates a 
shift in the centralisation — decentralisation continuum for a num- 
ber of important functions. The developments in Australia and 
elsewhere which are described and analysed in this report are 
largely derived from experiences in systems of public education. In 
some instances, these experiences have occurred as efforts have 
been made to dismantle a layer of the system, as in the case of 
Grant-Maintained Schools in England and Wales, which have been 
encouraged to “opt out” of control by their local education author- 
ities. Such schools continue to receive their funds from the public 
purse; the system for these schools is now the nation rather than a 
local authority. 
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PATTERNS OF CENTRALISATION 
AND DECENTRALISATION IN 
EDUCATION 

Experience in Australia 

Each of the states and territories has its own experience in decent- 
ralised management in public education. Particular attention is 
given to recent developments in three states — Victoria, New 
South Wales and Tasmania — for these offer features of note as far 
as the context of this report is concerned. 

The focus of attention in Victoria is the recently-announced initia- 
tive of the Coalition Government which is set out under the rubric 
of Schools of the Future^. This initiative builds on earlier reforms 
over the last decade in which significant responsibility had been 
decentralised, notably through school councils responsible for pol- 
icy within frameworks provided by the Minister, and for the adop- 
tion of the budget. Principals were required to consult their staff 
through Local Administrative Committees. Some funds were 
decentralised to the school level, with submissions required to 
secure special purpose grants to address particular prescribed 
needs. The local selection of staff has evolved over the same period, 
first with principals, then assistant principals, and more recently. 
Advanced Skills Teachers. The major features of Schools of the 
Future include the local selection of all staff; school responsibility 
for almost all of the school budget, including staff; a three-year 
planning and budgeting frame; the negotiation of a school charter 
to guide planning and accountability; and a framework for account- 
ability in a scheme for quality assurance. The role of the school 
principal has been strengthened in a number of ways, especially in 
respect of the selection and reward of staff. Except for a very small 
number of local employees, staff continue to be employed by the 
government through the Directorate of School Education: there is 
local selection rather than local contracting or local “hiring and fir- 
ing”. A small number of schools will be selected from among vol- 
unteers to participate in the pilot phase of the program in 1993. 

The major thrust in New South Wales commenced in 1990 in the 
aftermath of the review of the Education Department by Dr Brian 
Scott^. This public system, one of the largest anywhere, had 
remained highly centralised, with little authority and responsibility 
at the school level. The last three years have seen a dramatic reduc- 
tion in the number of central staff, the creation of clusters of 
schools within regions, and the significant empowerment of 
schools, especially in respect to the “global budget” of the school 
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which extends to all non-staff resources. School councils are 
encouraged. An effort in 1992 to include a staff component in 
school planning, especially in respect of selection of staff and the 
charging against budget of a standard unit cost for each teacher, 
was not implemented in the face of opposition or indifference. A 
focus on accountability is provided through the Office of Deputy 
Director-General (Quality Assurance). 

Tasmania is of particular interest because of extensive decentralisa- 
tion in resource allocation to schools, a practice which has evolved 
over more than fifteen years to the point where the system is mov- 
ing toward a student needs-based approach to resourcing schools, 
with account taken of a variety of program and local context fac- 
tors. All but continuing teacher costs are currently included in a 
school’s budget. A small but increasing number of schools have 
councils, but all have a charter which encompasses local and sys- 
tem-wide expectations for schools. A major reduction in the num- 
ber of staff employed at the centre and the abolition of three 
regional structures in favour of eight small district units followed a 
review of the state's education systeih in 1989^. 

Among other systems. South Australia was a pioneer from the early 
1970s of increasing the authority of principals and establishing 
school advisory councils. School boards with important planning 
and policy powers were established in the ACT in the early 1970s. 
Western Australia has encouraged more school-based decision- 
making over the last decade, with Queensland moving in this direc- 
tion recently. In all cases, restructuring has led to a decrease in the 
number of central staff. Northern Territory now has a high level of 
decentralisation, with each school having a council and a school- 
based budget covering all but the salary component of continuing 
staff. 

All of these developments have gathered momentum as a national 
perspective has emerged in education policy. A national curriculum 
framework is taking shape along with a system of monitoring stu- 
dent achievement. The recent committees chaired by Finn, Mayer 
and Carmichael^ have, respectively, set targets for retention rates to 
the end of the decade, identified key work-related competencies, 
and have proposed pathways for training programs which link 
schools to technical and higher education, with provision for work- 
place learning. 

Experience in other nations 

Trends along these lines are evident in other nations which are of 
interest or relevance to developments in Australia. Those consid- 
ered here are Britain (England and Wales), Canada, New Zealand 
and the United States. 
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The decentralisation of management for schools in England and 
Wales is known as the Local Management of Schools (LMS). LMS 
was one of four major reforms embodied in The 1988 Education Act. 
The major feature, now extending to each of about 25,000 primary 
and secondary schools, is the decentralisation to the school level of 
planning for Ae total budget of the school, including all staff. Staff 
continue to be employed centrally through the Local Education 
Authority (LEA), but selection and initiation of the removal of staff 
occur at the school level. A second major reform was the encour- 
agement of Grant-Maintained Schools (GMS), essentially allowing 
a school to “opt out” of control by the LEA, receiving its total bud- 
get to which is added 15%, this being the deemed cost of LEA- 
provided services. The total resource allocation comes to the school 
from a national agency. A school may “opt out” on a majority vote 
of parents. To date, only about 300 schools have elected to become 
grant-maintained. The remaining major reforms were more cen- 
tralist in their thrust: the creation of a national curriculum, and the 
design of a system of testing for students at two points in primary 
schooling and two points in secondary schooling, with test results 
published in “league tables” on a school by school basis. 

Successive refinements of these reforms have resulted in a range of 
distinctive and contentious features. Her Majesty's Inspectors 
(HMI) have largely disappeared, with all schools to be inspected 
every four years by accredited private inspectors contracted by the 
school. The intention of the British Government to dismantle 
LEAs is now clear, with The 1993 Education Act likely to contain 
measures to ensure all public schools achieve GMS status at the 
earliest opportunity. What is likely to emerge in Britain is thus a 
national system of schools, centrally funded, with a central frame- 
work of curriculum and testing, and about 25,000 largely self-gov- 
erning schools. 

Major change occurred in New Zealand at about the same time as 
the British reforms. The Labor Government, in which David 
Lange was both Prime Minister and Minister of Education, acted 
on the major recommendations of a committee of inquiry chaired 
by Mr Brian Picot®. The outcome was a major reduction in the 
number of staff employed by the Education Department, the dis- 
mantling of regional Boards of Education and, from October 1, 
1989, the creation of a system of self-managing schools. Each 
school has total control of its budget, with local selection of 
staff and a powerful role for the school board. A charter containing 
national and local expectations was negotiated for each school. A 
powerful national Education Review Office was established. Teach- 
ers continue to be employed centrally, with payment according 
to national scales. Whereas the British reform was phased to 
some extent, all of New Zealand's approximately 2,700 schools 
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were required to take up the aforementioned capacities on the 
same day. 

It was the intention of the Lange Government to take these reforms 
further^ with teachers actually contracted to their respective school 
boards^ thus achieving the major characteristics of GMS schools in 
Britain. Opposition from a range of sources^ especially the teacher 
unions^ thwarted this intent. The major features of the reforms 
were not affected by the election of the National Government of 
Jim Bolger. Indeed^ every effort has been made to complete the 
agenda. To date^ however^ similar to the scale of response in Brit- 
ain^ only 70 or so have elected to become free-standing “bulk- 
funded” schools within the national system. 

There is no broad national pattern of decentralisation in Canada^ 
but developments in one school district warrant attention^ for its 
practices have informed or shaped reforms around the world. This 
is the Edmonton Public School District in Alberta^ a city district of 
about 220 schools. After a three year pilot project in the late 1970Sj 
this system extended to all of its schools the authority and respon- 
sibility to manage the total school budget^ including teaching and 
non-teaching staff. Schools continued to operate within a frame- 
work of district and provincial curriculum and tests. Interestingly^ 
there are no school councils. The principal has responsibilityj 
authority and accountability for the program and outcomes of the 
school, with a capacity to select but not “hire and fire” staff, who 
continue to be employed centrally.. 

Two features of the approach in Edmonton have attracted world- 
wide interest. The first, and most significant, is a system of allocat- 
ing resources to schools which achieve a higher level of equity than 
is evident elsewhere. Expressed simply, Edmonton has determined 
a number of levels of per pupil funding, ranging in 1992 from 
$C 3,077 for a student in a regular program at all levels of school- 
ing to $C 24,268 for students with major hearing and visual impair- 
ment. Intermediate levels address differences in costs for students 
with a range of individual or program needs. Other factors take 
account of socio-economic status of conimunities, age of buildings, 
transiency rates of students and level of community use of build- 
ings. A summary of the approach is contained in the Appendix. 

A particular aspect of this approach to resource allocation is the 
manner in which staff costs are charged against the school budget. 
The formula for resource allocation to schools provides for the allo- 
cation of amounts to cover the salaries and “on costs” of staff on 
the basis of average cost for each classification across the system. Of 
critical importance is the fact that schools are then charged the 
average cost of staff when formulating their school-based budgets. 
This technique removes at once the concern that schools will seek 
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relatively inexpensive teachers to free resources for other purposes 
or that schools with a preponderance of highly paid teachers will be 
constrained. The technique differs from that in Britain where it is 
common for schools to receive a global allocation based on average 
costs but are then charged actual costs for the teachers who are 
deployed. Each technique has its advantages and disadvantages. 

The second feature is a system of annual opinion surveying of all 
students, teachers, principals and district personnel as well as a 
sample of parents. These surveys, along with results on district and 
provincial tests, provide valuable information for the purposes of 
planning and evaluation. They have yielded consistently high levels 
of satisfaction with schooling in general and school-based manage- 
ment in particular. These high levels of satisfaction include findings 
for principals and teachers in respect of their involvement in 
school-based management. The belief that there is equity in 
approaches to resource allocation to and within schools is affirmed. 

A range of practices is emerging in the United States and no 
attempt is made here to summarise the major features. It is suffi- 
cient to note that school-based management is one of a number of 
reforms which are being addressed in the context of school restruc- 
turing. Initiatives in school-based management in the United States 
can be traced to the late 1960s, with most having a relatively narrow 
focus on finance until the late 1980s and early 1990s when they 
became more an enabling reform, accompanying efforts to restruc- 
ture the curriculum and the school as a place of work for teachers 
and students. In this respect, school-based management in the 
United States finds its place among a series of related reforms in 
much the same manner as proposals by the National Industry Edu- 
cation Forum on management structures constitute one set among 
six in the policy statement on Improving Australians Schools: Building 
the Foundation for a Better Australia, 

A feature of reforms in the United States is the role of the teacher 
unions. The two major unions, the American Federation of Teach- 
ers and the National Education Association, each support the 
broad thrust of school-based management and have become part- 
ners with school system authorities in planning local initiatives. 
While teacher contracts continue to be negotiated on a system-wide 
basis, there may be school by school variation in a kind of local 
enterprise bargaining arrangement within this central framework, 
providing teachers are involved in the decision-making process. 
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ACGOUNTUNG FOR CURRENT AND 
EMERCUNC PATTERNS OF SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT 



An historical perspective 

An understanding of current and emerging patterns of school man- 
agement is best gained by setting events in an historical perspective. 
Public education, constitutionally a state responsibility in Australia, 
has been traditionally provided through a relatively centralised 
arrangement wherein an education department, along with other 
agencies with particular responsibilities for personnel or curricu- 
lum, have made most of the important decisions affecting the man- 
agement of schools. Apart from the public service traditions of 
government schooling, this approach was understandable given the 
needs of a geographically dispersed population and assumptions 
with respect to the desired uniformity of curriculum and 
approaches to teaching, each of which was monitored by a district 
inspector (primary) or teams of inspectors (secondary). Structures 
at all levels were stable, with a high degree of continuity in appoint- 
ments, especially at the level of Director-General; appointees 
invariably being seen as “permanent heads” in the best of public 
service traditions. 

This pattern served Australia well, for it brought public education 
to virtually every student and every home in the nation. The 
achievements of government school systems throughout this era are 
to be cherished and celebrated. 

The approach was not, however, without its critics. Visitors from 
overseas were often trenchant in their criticism, as in the case of 
Peter Goyen, Inspector of Schools for the Otago Education Board 
in New Zealand who visited Australia in 1902. In Australia, he 
observed, “the Department is everything and its influence every- 
where, and every school is regarded not as a local institution in 
which every resident has a living interest, but as part and parcel of 
a huge machine controlled from the capital city.” In contrast, in 
New Zealand, “everybody is interested, because everybody shares 
in its management”^. In more recent times, the most widely-read 
questioning of approaches in Australia was offered by Professor 
Freeman Butts of Columbia University, New York, in his view of 
Assumptions Underlying Australian Education}^, 

The major impetus for change came in the 1960s and early 1970s 
when a variety of political and social forces led to the intervention 
of the Commonwealth Government in school education. Until this 
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time, the involvement of the Commonwealth was largely limited to 
universities. The chief constraint, of course, was that constitutional 
power on matters related to education resides with the states. The 
first wave of involvement came with the great state aid debates and 
concern about the provision of facilities for science. The provision 
of special Commonwealth grants for school education began. How- 
ever, the major thrust came with the Karmel Report^ ^ commis- 
sioned by the recently-elected Labor Government of Gough 
Whitlam which led, in turn, to the creation of the Australian (later 
Commonwealth) Schools Commission. The major themes of the 
Report, and subsequent programs of the Commission, reflected the 
values of decentralisation, equality and diversity. The following 
excerpts illustrate how these values resonate over twenty years: 

The Commission favours less rather than more centralised 
control over the operation of schools. Responsibility should be 
devolved as far as possible upon the people involved in the 
actual task of Schooling, in consultation with the parents of the 
pupils whom they teach and, at senior levels, with the students 
themselves^^. 

No single pattern is necessarily the best; diversified forms of 
schooling are an important part of the search for solutions. 
Increased resources made available to the schools will not nec- 
essarily result in children either learning better or being hap- 
pier in them. . . . This is an important reason for bringing 
responsibility back to the school . . . All-round improvements 
are more likely to emerge from experimentation with different 
approaches than from centralised administration of change^^. 

The outcome was a series of special purpose grants to states, many 
to be disbursed to schools on the basis of submissions prepared 
with staff and community input. The number of such grants 
increased rapidly, supplemented by others at the initiative of state 
governments. This pattern continued until well into the 1980s, 
with the demise of the Commonwealth Schools Commission not 
affecting the general pattern to any large extent. 

These developments had two important legacies which are criti- 
cally important to an understanding of subsequent events as far as 
decentralised school management is concerned. The first was the 
extraordinary growth in the size of state education departments. 
What were relatively simple centralised structures in the 1960s 
became complex, expanding bureaucracies in the 1970s and 1980s, 
as divisions and units were created to administer each of the special 
arrangements associated with these grants. Expanding enrolments, 
especially at the secondary level, contributed to complexity. One 
response was to create regional units of administration. Deconcen- 
tration of centralised arrangements rather than decentralisation of 
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authority is the best descriptor of regionalisation. The size of the 
centres numbered in the thousands for the larger states. 

Another development arose from the requirement of the Common- 
wealth Schools Commission and many state education depart- 
ments that teachers and parents be involved in school-based 
decision-making in the preparation of school plans and submis- 
sions, and with the implementation of some programs. Against a 
social background of individual and community empowerment^ the 
result was a range of structures for local decision-making which led^ 
in some instances^ to the system-wide mandating of school councils 
or boards^ notably in the ACT South Australia and Victoria. Else- 
where, such structures were created on a voluntary basis, as in Tas- 
mania, where developments at Rosebery District High School were 
to prove helpful, nationally and internationally, in school self-man- 
agement^"^. 

These developments set the stage for the restructuring of large edu- 
cation departments which was to gather momentum in the 1980s. 
Among a range of factors, the increasing cost of public education 
led to concerns about efficiency in the delivery of service. The large 
education departments and their heads were increasingly perceived 
as constrained in their capacity to respond to needs for change. The 
outcome was a steadily increasing stream of reports, commencing 
with a White Paper in Victoria in 1981^^ and the Hughes Report in 
Tasmania in 1982^^. Restructuring, with reductions in the size of 
central arrangements, occurred in every state^^. Gone was the con- 
cept of a permanent head and appointments of Directors-General 
from the ranks of educationists. Emerging was an interest in or 
mandating of school councils or some other form of school-based 
decision-making group. Decisions on selection for some categories 
of staff as well as authority and responsibility for an increased level 
of resourcing in school budgets also made their appearance. 

Efforts to reduce the complexity of Commonwealth and state grant 
arrangements were made in the early 1990s, with the concept of 
“broad-banded equity programs” being coined to describe the con- 
solidation in a single grant of what were formerly a range of sepa- 
rate arrangements. 

Recent papers of the Schools Council of the National Board of 
Employment, Education and Training have been generally sup- 
portive of decentralisation as illustrated in the following excerpts: 

Some fundamental delivery-system changes are required in 
Australian schooling. The success of the reforms currently in 
train will depend on two steps of faith. The first, emanating 
from governments and system administrators, will be the will- 
ingness to devolve genuine power to schools along with 
accountability for outcomes. The second, willingness to 
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change stable patterns of behaviour and expectations, will 
have to come from teachers themselves. [Australians Teachers: 
An Agenda for the Next Decade]^ ^ 

. . . adopting more flexible approaches to the structures, 
organisation and procedures in the early years of schooling, is 
perceived as a constructive step towards achieving the full 
potential of the self-managing school. [Developing Flexible 
Strategies in the Early Years of Schooling: Purposes and Possibili- 
tiesY^ 

School communities should be able to demonstrate sufficient 
flexibility to respond positively and swiftly to changing needs 
and circumstances. If the goal of the self-managing school is to 
be realised, then schools should have the capacity to modify 
their resourcing arrangements to increase learning opportuni- 
ties for all young adolescents. [In the Middle: Schooling for 
Young Adolescents^ 

The Karmel Report (1973) and the most recent report of the 
Schools Council which is supportive of self-management (1993) 
neatly span two decades of advice to the Commonwealth on mat- 
ters related to decentralisation in education. 

This historical perspective is incomplete without reference to the 
framework for industrial relations and the role of teacher unions. 
Centralised approaches have, until recently, characterised the Aus- 
tralian scene in almost every field of public and private enterprise, 
including education. It is understandable that the determination of 
awards has been the outcome of negotiations and the settlement of 
disputes between the parties at the peak level, between govern- 
ments through their education departments and the teachers 
through their unions. Almost every aspect of working conditions 
has been determined on a more or less standard basis, including 
key aspects of school and classroom organisation, such as maxi- 
mum class size, length of the school day and school year, hours of 
teaching and areas of demarcation in relation to the work of others. 
In some instances, notably Victoria, the consistent application of 
these conditions has been secured through the involvement of the 
teacher unions through their representatives on Local Administra- 
tive Committees with whom principals must consult as decisions 
are made at the school level. This framework is being reshaped in 
1993, with aspects of individual contracts being addressed at the 
school level under the industrial relations reforms in Victoria 
(decentralisation), and interest in the creation of a national teach- 
ing council (centralisation). 

To a large extent these developments had their counterparts in 
other nations. These are not addressed in detail here. Reference to 
particular features and variations from the general pattern are 
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noted below in the listing of factors which are shaping current and 
emerging arrangements. 

Forces shaping current and emerging patterns in 
management structure 

The forces shaping the shift in the centralisation — decentralisation 
continuum have their foundation in recent developments and in a 
range of current issues. What follows is a summary, drawn from 
experience in Australia and other nations. Their foundation in the 
context described above is clear in most instances, 

1 . Efficiency in the administration of public education. Con- 
cern at the size of centralised arrangements is evident in reports 
and statements of policy, in Australia and elsewhere around the 
world. The rapid growth of education departments was fol- 
lowed by a demand for more resources at the school level, trig- 
gered in part by the expectation that all or most students will 
complete secondary schooling and that the learning needs of all 
students will be addressed. In the field of public education, 
then, in the face of limited resources, the commitment of 
resources to maintaining a large centralised structure has been 
challenged. 

2. Effects of recession and financial crisis. Concern for effi- 
ciency has clearly been accentuated by the effects of recession 
and the financial difficulties faced by many governments. Sev- 
eral states in Australia, notably Tasmania and Victoria, have 
been forced to make drastic cuts to services under these condi- 
tions, at the central level more than at the school level. Politi- 
cally, it has been easier to make cuts according to this pattern. 
The effect has been a shift in the centralisation — decentralisa- 
tion continuum through depletion of the centre. 

3. Complexity in the provision of education. The design and 
delivery of public education is vastly more complex than ever 
before. In contrast to the relatively simple and stable curricu- 
lum of the past, delivered through more or less standard 
approaches to teaching and learning under uniform conditions 
in schools and classrooms marked by sameness, the curriculum 
is now complex and differentiated according to the needs and 
interests of a wider range of students. Moreover, approaches to 
teaching and learning must be adapted to individual needs if 
expectations for high levels of student success are to be realised. 
Standard conditions from one classroom to another, and from 
one school to another, will not suffice. Different mixes of 
resources are required according to the setting. Many kinds of 
decisions in these areas are best made at the school level or, in 
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some instances^ by a cluster of schools^ rather than at the central 
level. 

4. Empowerment of teachers and parents. The empowerment 
of teachers and parents was an outcome of broader societal 
trends in the 1960s and 1970s in the manner described in the 
last section. Structures which first made their appearance at this 
time^ including the school-based decision-making groups asso- 
ciated with grants of the Commonwealth Schools Commission^ 
became institutionalised in school councils or advisory bodies. 

5. The need for flexibility and responsiveness. The increasing 
use of inquiries by external consultants in the 1980s and early 
1990s signalled the impatience of governments with the capacity 
of school systems to respond to palpably different expectations 
for the delivery of public services. Outcomes included new pat- 
terns of appointment to the ranks of senior administrators^ fre- 
quent restructuring and reductions in the size of central staffs^ 
and elimination of whole layers of administration in an attempt 
to bring senior decision-makers closer to those whom they direct 
and serve. 

6. School effectiveness and school improvement. Interest in 
school-based management in the United States^ in particular^ 
has been stimulated by findings in research on school effective- 
ness and school improvement. On a broader levels landmark 
studies of schooling by John Goodlad^^ and Theodore Sizer^^ 
led to conclusions that the quality of education would be 
improved by freeing schools from many of the constraints 
imposed by central authorities at the school district level. Find- 
ings from research on school improvement provided some sup- 
port for a high level of school autonomy^ especially in the 
allocation of resources^ including staffs but more specifically in 
the opportunity school-based management provided for prob- 
lem-solving teams of teachers^ the development of and commit- 
ment to a shared vision for the school^ and the creation of a 
range of approaches to coping with increasing complexity at the 
school level^^. 

More extensive utilisation of such research in the United States 
may account for the broader view held in that country of 
restructuring in education^ extending to curriculum and teach- 
ing to a greater extent than has generally been evident in Austra- 
lia. A change is evident^ however^ especially with the position 
taken by the Schools Council of the National Board of Employ- 
ment^ Education and Training. Excerpts from recent reports 
cited earlier make clear that the interest of the Council is to 
organise the processes of learning and teaching in ways which 
respond to the individual needs of students. The case for the 
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self-managing school is argued in these terms. The ongoing 
work of the National Project on the Quality of Teaching and 
Learning is consistent with this interest. 

7. Choice and market forces in schooling. There is no doubt 
that a major impetus for decentralisation has been associated 
with the view that such management will lead to greater diver- 
sity in schooling and enhanced opportunity for choice among 
schools^ implying that competition and the influence of market 
forces will lead to improvement in the quality of education. This 
view is most evident in reforms in Britain under Conservative 
Governments led by Margaret Thatcher and John Major. Sup- 
port for these views has been claimed by researchers in the 
United States^ notably Chubb and Moe^^^j who advocate a high 
level of autonomy for schools in the public sector on the basis of 
their recent work. Some advocates of decentralisation in Austra- 
lia would subscribe to these viewSj which have been strongly 
contested^^j but their influence has not been a major factor in 
developments to date. 

8. The politics of education. In Australia^ it is clear that trends 
in decentralisation have continued from government to govern- 
mentj across party lines. The features of particular changes 
have^ of course^ been the outcome of interplay among political 
forces^ as has been the rhetoric of reform^ but the broad pattern 
of change has continued. 

The political context is more complex in Britain where the 
Thatcher Government was intent on reducing the influence of 
Labor-controlled LEAs^ abolishing one consortium altogether 
in the case of the Inner London Education Authority (ILEA) 
The Major Government continues this pattern with its inten- 
tion to weaken and then remove all LEAs^ although the case for 
change is more usually argued on the grounds of efficiency in 
the management of public education. Similar analysis may be 
applied to efforts on the part of government to reduce the influ- 
ence of unions. This is evident in Britain and in Victoria. In 
contrasty however^ is the readiness of school system authorities 
in the United States to work in partnership with teacher unions 
in the design and implementation of initiatives in school-based 
management. A prior condition in the United States is the will- 
ingness of teacher unions to embrace the concept^ as has been 
the case with the American Federation of Teachers and the 
National Education Association. 

9. New frameworks for industrial relations. While it is diffi- 
cult to determine if it is a cause or effect (or both) of decentral- 
isation in education^ it is clear that more broadly-based change 
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in approaches to industrial relations is consistent with trends in 
school management. Increasingly, it is likely that there will be 
school by school variation from what were formerly standard- 
ised work practices across all schools. Such variation has 
emerged in the United States in the partnership of teacher 
unions and education authorities. The momentum for enter- 
prise bargaining in Australia, with the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions playing a lead role in the encouragement of 
industry reform, may be considered a driving force on matters 
related to the decentralisation of management in education. 

The Schools Council of the National Board of Employment, 
Education and Training has recently supported a flexible model 
of self-management in the allocation of staff and non-staff 
resources, but notes the contentious nature of such a proposal 
in the context of award restructuring. It concludes: 

It is the Council's view that decisions about the deployment 
and utilisation of resources should be the responsibility of 
the school wherever possible or appropriate and when 
industrial democracy is effectively in place. If changes are to 
be made, then commitment on the part of teachers and 
other members of the school community with regard to any 
reallocation of resources is essential. [Developing Flexible 
Strategies in the Early Years of Schooling: Purposes and Possibil- 
ities]^^ 

10. The national imperative. All of these forces tend to support 
the trend to school-based management. This trend occurs 
against a backdrop of the emerging national framework in edu- 
cation, in Australia as elsewhere in the countries illustrated in 
this report. The national imperative is largely driven by eco- 
nomic considerations, with the capacity of the nation to com- 
pete in a global economy determined in large measure by the 
formation of skills among its citizens. The importance of 
national curriculum frameworks and the monitoring of the edu- 
cational health of the nation is thus established. These and 
other considerations have underpinned interest in a national 
teaching council to set standards and establish procedures for 
the training, professional development and registration of 
teachers. 

These forces have, in varying fashion, shaped developments in Aus- 
tralia and elsewhere. The outcome has been a steady trend toward 
decentralisation in school management, within a centrally-deter- 
mined framework at the state and, increasingly, national level. 
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MESEAMCM ON PROCESSES AND 
OUTCOMES 



Despite the extent of school-based management around the world, 
there has been little systematic research which has succeeded in iso- 
lating its impact. Indeed, Malen, Ogawa and Kranz concluded 
from their review of literature that: 

The central assumptions or ‘theories of action’ embedded in 
school-based management lack empirical verification. There 
is little evidence that school based management alters influ- 
ence relationships, renews school organisations, or develops 
the qualities of academically effective schools^^. 

Thus, while some research has found the characteristics of school- 
based management is effective in improving schools, there is an 
absence of research that demonstrates that a decision to introduce 
school based management has led in cause-and-effect fashion to 
improvement in outcomes. 

On the other hand, there is evidence of a favorable impact in 
reports of particular initiatives. School-based management in Dade 
County, Florida was intended to enhance the professional status of 
teachers. In their evaluation, Collins and Hanson concluded that 
“In terms of the major thrust of the project, the involvement of 
teachers in decision-making towards the end of making the profes- 
sion more attractive, there is substantial evidence that the project 
has succeeded”^^. Annual surveys of the opinions of parents, stu- 
dents and staff in Edmonton over more than a decade led Brown to 
conclude in the following terms in respect of links between school- 
based management and outcomes in education: 

The Edmonton surveys reveal an increase in outcomes in the 
form of satisfactions registered by large numbers of parents, 
students and personnel working in schools and the district 
office. These results appear stable, significant, and superior to 
those observed in general surveys conducted in the rest of 
Canada and the United States^^. 

Surveys have revealed high levels of anxiety and overload in the 
early stages of reforms in Britain, Hong Kong and New Zealand. 
However, consistent with experience in Edmonton, these appear to 
dissipate within a year or so to the extent that there is little press for 
a return to more centralised approaches to the management of 
schools. For example, in a recent survey of primary principals in 
Britain, 15% indicated agreement and 70% disagreement with the 
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Statement “I would welcome a return to pre-LM [Local Manage- 
ment] arrangements”. In the same survey^ 83% of principals 
agreed with the statement that “LM allows the school to make 
more effective use of its resources”^^. 

Evidence is generally positive as far as equity or fairness in alloca- 
tion of resources to schools are concerned. Early surveys in Britain 
and New Zealand suggest that some schools see themselves as 
“winners”, others as “losers”. In New Zealand, 90% of principals 
believed that their schools were better off than before^ ^ Surveys in 
Edmonton over an extended period of time suggest that school- 
based management is generally perceived as a more equitable 
approach to resource allocation than previous reliance on centra- 
lised decision-making. 

Taking all of the evidence into account, it is reasonable to conclude 
that there is to date an absence of evidence that school-based man- 
agement, by itself, has been a causal factor in improved outcomes 
for students. Despite initial difficulties in implementation, school- 
based management is generally valued by principals and teachers 
and may thus be seen as a factor in strengthening a sense of profes- 
sionalism.As Malen, Ogawa and Kranz concluded, there is a need 
for further research on the phenomenon^^. It is noteworthy that 
such research is a national priority in Australia for a three-year 
period from 1993. This priority was included in the Report of the 
Strategic Review of Research in Education^^. 
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CHAPTER 5 

ISSUES AND CONCERNS 



Many issues and concerns have emerged in the decentralisation of 
school management. These are summarised in this section along 
with responses based on experience to date in Australia, Britain, 
Canada, New Zealand and the United States. 

1 . Commitment to public education. Considerable opposition 
has often arisen on the grounds that decentralisation will 
weaken or threaten a system of public education. Such opposi- 
tion arose in Victoria when the Labor Government considered 
a major shift in the continuing evolution of school-based man- 
agement in that state, as summarised in the proposal in 1986 
entitled Taking Schools into the 1990s^^. It was also evident in 
New South Wales in the context of a proposal in 1992, Your 
School's Right to Choose^^, for school-based selection of staff and 
the charging of staff costs against the budget of a school on the 
basis of system-wide average salaries. 

These difficulties have arisen because of a failure to distinguish 
between self-managing schools and self-governing schools, and 
a failure to address some important nuances in personnel mat- 
ters such as the distinction between selecting and initiating the 
dismissal of staff, and hiring and firing staff. In the context of 
this report, the commitment to a system of public education 
remains^ there is no provision for a school to “opt out” and 
become a Grant-Maintained School (GMS) as in Britain. Con- 
tinuing staff remain in the employ of the system rather than the 
school. 

2. Equity in the allocation of resources to schools. An often- 
expressed fear is that the allocation of a total budget for school- 
level decision-making will impair equity. Such allocations, it is 
asserted, will not address the special needs of schools, especially 
those in disadvantaged areas or those with students having 
major learning difficulties. Such concerns are usually based on 
an assumption that resources are allocated to schools on a uni- 
form per pupil basis. 

Such fears need not arise if approaches to resource allocation 
such as those in Edmonton, Alberta or in Tasmania are 
adopted. These are student needs-based approaches and an 
array of variables is included in the formula. Indeed, there is a 
strong case for believing that there is a higher level of equity in 
school-based management following the Edmonton or Tasma- 
nia approach than has existed before. This is strongly supported 
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by annual survey data in Edmonton^^. Traditional approaches 
are often exposed as highly inequitable when gross formulae 
have been employed in the past, or when some schools have 
been able to obtain an unfair share of resources through special 
influence. 

It should be acknowledged, however, that decentralisation does 
not, by itself^ ensure higher levels of equity. A major effort must 
be invested to “get the formula right” to ensure that variables 
associated with equity are included. This effort has been made 
over more than a decade in Edmonton, where the ground work 
was laid in a three-year pilot project. New Zealand did not “get 
it right” in the early stages where implementation occurred 
simultaneously for all schools across the nation. In addition to 
student-centred educational program variables, examples of 
which are provided in the Appendix in the case of Edmonton, 
factors which should be addressed include levels of community 
disadvantage as measured, for example, by degrees of concen- 
tration of poverty; student transiency rate; school size in the 
case of necessarily small schools; remoteness and rurality. 

3. Competition among government schools. It is often 
asserted that a shift to self-management will result in dysfunc- 
tional competition among government schools for students, 
since the level of student enrolment determines the level of 
school funding. A starting point in responding to this concern is 
to observe that such competition already exists, since levels of 
student enrolment determine the number of staff to be allo- 
cated to the school under existing conditions. Experience has 
shown that self-management may pose a greater threat to pri- 
vate or non-government schools than to self-managing public or 
government schools, since the latter have acquired a capacity 
for responsiveness which has traditionally been denied, includ- 
ing the selection of staff, flexibility in the way resources are 
deployed and a framework for more comprehensive strategic 
planning. There have been instances in Edmonton, Britain and 
New Zealand where private schools have been threatened and, 
in some instances, closed in the face of competition from self- 
managing public schools. 

When viewed in a broader context, however, the matter of com- 
petition among government schools has been an issue for a 
number of years, in Australia and elsewhere, especially since 
“de-zoning” has been introduced, allowing students to attend 
the school of their choice rather than being compelled to attend 
their nearest school. Resources in the form of staff and cash 
grants rose or fell as students were attracted to or away from a 
school. The issue is a consequence of decentralising choice of 
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attendance rather than of decentralising management in the 
sense under consideration in this report. 

4. A hidden agenda? Decentralisation has often occurred or 
been proposed at the same time as governments are responding 
to other issues. This has led to the fear that the reforms are 
related in their intent and impact. Such fears have been evident 
in recent months in Victoria in the wake of cut-backs in public 
education, including reductions in the number of teachers by 
declaring a number “in excess”. Severe financial constraints 
lead to the view that the centre is passing to schools the difficult 
task of making unpopular decisions. The role of the principal in 
staff selection and determining aspects of staff remuneration 
both lead to feelings of insecurity on the part of teachers. 

It is unfortunate that reforms such as those outlined in Victo- 
ria’s Schools of the Future are occurring at the same time as cuts 
in public expenditure are being realised and a new framework of 
industrial relations is being introduced. It is noteworthy that the 
model approach to school self-management in Edmonton, 
Canada was implemented in times of rising resource levels for 
public education. While evidence from international experience 
still points to a positive outcome, it is fair to say that the condi- 
tions which currently prevail in Victoria are a limitation on the 
pilot program in that state. 

5. Work load. A major concern, especially in the early stages, is 
the impact on the work load of school personnel as tasks previ- 
ously carried out elsewhere are taken up at the school level. Evi- 
dence of overload was found in the New Zealand reform when 
all schools were required to become self-managing on October 
1, 1989. Three responses are appropriate; first, that strategies 
for implementation should allow the phasing of reform and, 
second, that appropriate staff should be appointed to provide 
support. For the second, the appointment of business managers 
is important; these may be full-time for large schools or part- 
time or shared for small schools, as proposed for Victoria’s 
Schools of the Fwtwre.Finally, levels of work load and other mat- 
ters related to the changing nature of the workplace should be 
monitored as part of a comprehensive, ongoing research effort. 

6. The exercise of leadership. Access to business managers is 
vital if principals and other school leaders are not to be diverted 
from their core roles. Experience suggests that higher levels of 
leadership are required at the school level than in previous 
times, when schools were largely implementing decisions made 
at another level. There are important implications for the selec- 
tion, placement, professional development and appraisal of 
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leaders. Training programs^ for example, will fall short of 
requirements if they are limited to the technical skills of plan- 
ning, budgeting, purchasing and accounting. Similarly for 
human skills, including those related to the formation and 
maintenance of work teams. Of over-arching importance is a 
capacity for leadership. In Leading the Self-Managing School^ Jim 
Spinks and I identified four dimensions of leadership on the 
basis of our work in different places: strategic leadership, cul- 
tural leadership, educational leadership, and responsive leader- 
ship^^. These will be addressed in more detail in another 
section. 

7. Strategies for implementation. Implementation has been a 
matter of concern in some places, notably New Zealand, where 
all schools were required to adopt the reform at the same time. 
Major revisions were required in New Zealand when formulae 
for resource allocation were announced; there had been insuffi- 
cient time to ‘‘get it right”. Moreover, there were clearly differ- 
ent states of readiness to proceed with the reform. Experience 
in Edmonton, Alberta confirms the wisdom of a pilot phase of 
at least one year when a major shift to self-management is 
intended. There are two reasons for this; first, to model and test 
formulae to ensure equity in the allocation of resources to 
schools; second, to provide training in leadership and manage- 
ment. 

8. The consultative process. Another issue has been the pro- 
cesses of consultation at the school level. In Edmonton, an early 
concern was that school-based management was really princi- 
pal-based management. This issue moves to centre stage in Vic- 
toria as decentralisation proceeds at the same time that the 
principal’s role in personnel matters is strengthened, and 
requirements for consultation with staff through Local Admin- 
istrative Committees have been waived. The key to the manage- 
ment of this issue lies in consistent findings in research in all 
settings that outstanding organisations have empowered their 
staff in decision-making teams, with leaders who become adept 
at establishing and utilising such structures and processes. 
However, given the range of approaches to school-based man- 
agement in the different states, and uncertainty in respect to 
roles and responsibilities, especially of principals, there is a need 
to specify more precisely the lines of authority and accountabil- 
ity. Consultation, then, is a necessary but not sufficient aspect 
of the leadership role. 

9. School support. The nature and extent of school support have 
been problematic over the last decade. It is noteworthy that in 
Edmonton, where aspects of school-based management are 
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exemplary, there is extensive provision for the support of 
schools, especially in respect to curriculum and student ser- 
vices. A small number of schools have enhanced budgets which 
enable them to purchase support services from any source, 
including those offered by the system itself, but extending this 
approach to all schools does not appear a high priority at this 
time. The New Zealand reforms were characterised in the early 
stages by plans to dismantle most forms of regional support ser- 
vices. These intentions were modified to ensure the basic provi- 
sion of student support services. 

A range of approaches to school support may be found in Aus- 
tralia. On the basis of experience to date, it is evident that 
schools need support but that service must be high in quality if 
it is to be valued and utilised by schools. Access to such service 
is important for all schools, especially small schools in remote 
settings. The Edmonton experience, in particular, points to the 
wisdom of maintaining centres of support, although there need 
be no barrier to schools securing support from outside the sys- 
tem. Student needs-based allocation of resources to schools is 
dependent on accurate diagnosis of learning need, suggesting a 
high priority for related services. 

10. Accountability and central control. Review of developments 
in Australia and elsewhere confirms that decentralisation is not 
resulting in free-standing, autonomous schools. The most 
graphic evidence of this is in Britain with LMS and GMS 
occurring within a framework of a national curriculum and a 
national testing program. A national funding agency to replace 
the LEA is taking shape. School-based management in Edmon- 
ton is also constrained by centrally-determined frameworks. 
What is emerging in Australia is no different, although constitu- 
tional arrangements and agreements between Ministers in the 
Australian Education Council result in a different configura- 
tion. In general, decentralisation in Australia involves a cen- 
trally-determined curriculum firamework, primarily at the state 
level but with an emerging national component, and a range of 
policies, priorities, awards and standards within which schools 
must work. 

A promising approach to addressing the balance of centralisa- 
tion and decentralisation is the school charter, essentially an 
agreement on the part of the school to work within the central 
framework as it responds to local needs. The profile of student 
characteristics and related educational programs provides a 
starting point for determining the resources to be allocated to a 
school, and furnishes indicators, measures of which are utilised 
in the processes of accountability. The major components in the 
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framework for accountability in Britain are the reports of pri- 
vate, contracted inspectors, summaries of which are made pub- 
lic, and the “league table” of test results. The “league table” 
approach has doubtful validity as an indicator of the “value- 
added” contribution of the school. An educationally more valid 
framework is an imperative in Australia. 
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Central to the formulation of this report was the opportunity to 
draw on experience in business and industry. This was achieved 
through the Reference Group which included leaders in these set- 
tings, with small on-site studies of devolved management practices 
in their respective companies, numbering six in total. The assis- 
tance of five other companies was secured through their senior 
executives. These studies were carried out by the consultant and a 
research team of candidates in the Leadership Seminar of the Doc- 
tor of Education program at The University of Melbourne. Mem- 
bers of the research team are experienced educators with a 
particular interest in this project. The names of participating com- 
panies and members of the research team are included in the spe- 
cial acknowledgement at the conclusion of the report. 

Some critics of recent developments in education have often 
asserted that there has been an inappropriate transfer of practice 
from the business sector. Given the historical perspective, this 
would appear to be largely a myth. It is clear that decentralised 
management has made its appearance at different rates in different 
parts of Australia, and elsewhere, for reasons which are similar to 
but not directed by what has occurred in business and industry. 
Indeed, aspects of decentralisation in education in some settings 
would appear to pre-date developments in business and industry. 



Some of the characteristics of decentralisation in business and 
industry are similar to those found in systems of education. These 
include a desire to make the most of the human resources of the 
company through the reduction and elimination of layers of man- 
agement, leading to flatter organisational structures^®; the empow- 
ering of leaders at different levels with authority and responsibility 
to make decisions, especially in respect to the design and delivery of 
services or manufacture, as well as in matters related to staffing and 
budgeting; the creation of workplace teams^^; greater attention 
than in the past to accountability; responsiveness to the customer 
or client^^; longer time frames in strategic planning; and utilisation 
of advances in technology. A common view among members of the 
research team was that a capacity to work in teams and a dispersion 
of leadership at the site level may have a longer history in school 
education than in business and industry, based on evidence in this 
study. 
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Factors shaping developments in business and industry 

Factors shaping developments in business and industry were simi- 
lar to those in education, with decentralisation being largely a 
response to increasing size and complexity in the company, a desire 
to improve the way people worked together, and a need to enhance 
responsiveness to the external environment as well as to the cus- 
tomer or client. Flattening of organisational structures and empow- 
erment of staff at different levels were a feature of change. The 
impact of the recession^ ^ also has its counterpart in public educa- 
tion. The formation of workplace teams is consistent with findings 
in studies of organisational effectiveness, with instances cited of 
how companies have drawn on experts in management to guide the 
restructuring and development of the company over an extended 
period of time. 

Lessons from business and industry 

Members of the research team agreed that a number of principles 
were widely applicable and that some practices in business and 
industry may be transferred to the education setting, thus enhanc- 
ing efforts to decentralise the management of Australia’s schools. In 
several instances, these affirm what is already a feature in systems 
of self-managing schools. 

1 . Aligning responsibility, authority and accountability. The 

alignment of responsibility, authority and accountability in 
business and industry may be contrasted with the disjointed 
and often inconsistent approaches in the school setting. An 
instance of the latter is the responsibility of the principal for the 
outcomes of resource allocation as far as achieving the mission 
of the school is concerned. This responsibility has not been 
matched with the authority to make decisions on the manner in 
which resources shall be allocated, a task constrained by centr- 
alised decision-making on resource allocation, especially in 
respect to selection of staff and determining the best mix of 
resources, including staff, to address priorities in the school 
profile. The manner in which the principal shall be accountable 
for outcomes is not clear. 

In contrast, these matters were aligned in the companies under 
consideration. Working in a broad frame of company goals, pol- 
icies and priorities, the unit manager has authority for planning, 
personnel management and resource allocation which matches 
the level of responsibility, and is held accountable for outcomes 
within this ffame^^. Achieving this alignment should be a prior- 
ity in school education. 
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2. Strategic leadership and the adoption of long term per- 
spectives. Strategic leadership is evident in the experience of 
successful business and industry. This refers to a capacity to 
understand the internal and external environments of the 
organisation, with a capacity to plan now for a range of scenar- 
ios in the years ahead. There is a longer planning frame for lead- 
ers at successively higher levels of the organisation, extending in 
one company from less than three months at the operational 
level to twenty years or more for the managing director and the 
most senior executives'^. The same capacities are emerging in 
national and international experience in systems of self-manag- 
ing schools. 

In many respects, the planning frame for principals should 
extend to twenty years or more. After all, students entering pri- 
mary school in 1993 are not likely to enter the full-time work 
force until 2010 or later. Learning and teaching in primary 
school in 1993 is thus concerned, among other things, with lay- 
ing the foundations for the acquisition of knowledge, skills and 
attitudes suited to the workplace of the second decade of the 
next century. Many aspects of this workplace, as well as the 
nature of society itself and of places of learning and training, are 
likely to differ from those at present in dramatic fashion. Lead- 
ers in schools must nurture a capacity for foresight along these 
lines. 

3. A focus on quality. Educators have usually shrunk from com- 
parisons in business and industry when it comes to specifying 
outcomes. A paralysing concern for the “bottom line” and 
“company profits” has no relevance to school education, it is 
asserted. Aside from a determination to be highly responsive to 
societal and consumer needs, there was not, in general, any 
aspect of practice which was not found to have a parallel in edu- 
cation, with the “bottom line” being a disciplined approach to 
ensuring high levels of achievement for all students. This is, of 
course, the target now widely embraced for education and train- 
ing to the Year 12 level or equivalent by the end of the decade. 
The achievement of such a target will require unparalleled sen- 
sitivity to a wide range of learning needs and aspirations in 
every part of the nation. Many school systems are now estab- 
lishing major units in their central structures for “quality assur- 
ance”. Good practice elsewhere in the public and private sector 
affirms these intentions in education. Ensuring that intentions 
pervade practice at the school level is a priority in systems of 
self-managing schools. 

4. Defining the stakeholders. The interests of various stake- 
holder groups are clearly defined and included in organisational 
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planning in the corporate sector, as evidenced in this compo- 
nent of the project"^"^. Stakeholders include the suppliers of 
goods and services, employees, consumers, clients, and the 
nation at large. 

There are clear parallels in public education, although it is fair 
to say that there is still ambivalence in some parts of the nation 
about accepting a role for parents and other members of the 
school community in structures such as school councils. Such 
structures clearly optimise the opportunity for responsiveness 
on the part of the school, providing day-to-day operations take 
account of the interests of the community as these are reflected 
in the deliberations of the school council. Indeed, one might see 
the school council as representative of the “shareholders” in 
school education at the local level in the same manner as a 
board of directors represent the interests of shareholders in the 
corporate setting. 

5. A priority on human resource management. A range of 
practices was evident which either affirm current practice in 
good schools or should be modelled in schools which aspire to 
excellence. Noteworthy was the high priority accorded in-house 
training"^^, some during employee time but much outside. Inter- 
estingly, what were formerly very large personnel departments 
were being reduced in size, with the decentralisation of person- 
nel responsibilities to line management and the operational 
level. Managers at each level generally had authority to select 
staff or, at the very least, make recommendations on the 
appointment of staff, including the termination of appoint- 
ment. They were, in some instances, actively involved in seeking 
potential leaders and managers at one and two levels below 
their level in the organisation. There appeared to be a wider 
range of approaches to selecting leaders and managers than is 
typically found in education, with extended orientation semi- 
nars and workshops for potential applicants, batteries of psy- 
chological tests, and extended interviews a feature in one 
instance"^^. There was evidence that supervision in the tradi- 
tional sense is being replaced by coaching. Performance 
appraisal is pervasive at all levels in companies consulted in the 
project. There is frequent provision for the differential reward 
of staff on the basis of performance. 

It was the view of the research team that none of these practices is 
inconsistent with the culture which is emerging in public education 
in Australia. Similar approaches should be considered in the con- 
text of decentralised school management. Particular attention 
should be paid to the selection and, especially, the appraisal of staff 
at the school level. 
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6. Marketing and image. While there are aspects of marketing 
and image-building which have no relevance in the school set- 
ting, the commitment to integrity and responsiveness in these 
processes which was observed in the field studies of the project 
is something to be modelled. Integrity was associated with con- 
sistency between mission and outcomes, ensuring that stake- 
holders, including current and potential clients and customers 
could see the connections. Responsiveness to client and cus- 
tomer needs was central. 

While educators may be wary of this “lesson” from the corpo- 
rate sector, given a perceived lack of integrity in the past, what 
was observed was generally consistent with what is considered 
good marketing practice in school education. 
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CHAPTER 7 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
DECENTRALISING THE 
MANAGEMENT OF AUSTRALIA’S 
SCHOOLS 

It is neither desirable nor feasible to propose an 
approach which can be pursued in all states at the same 
rate to arrive at the same end, given that education is, 
constitutionally, a state responsibility. While all states 
have shifted authority and responsibility to schools over 
the last decade or more, there are considerable differ- 
ences across states in respect of their starting point for 
further change. Moreover, many of the issues are 
highly contentious and what is politically feasible will 
vary from state to state. 

What is offered here is a framework for the implemen- 
tation of a relatively high level of self-management, 
with acknowledgement that the particular ways in 
which events unfold will differ significantly from state 
to state. While the brief for the project called for a 
“blue-print for the devolution of management and 
authority”, many of the recommendations which follow 
should be considered illustrative rather than prescrip- 
tive. 

A commitment to systems of public schools underpins these rec- 
ommendations. It is clear in the brief but it is also clear in its merit. 
There appears to be no problem of significance that will be resolved 
if Grant-Maintained Schools — “opting out” along British lines — 
are encouraged, although there may be interest among schools in 
achieving this status after experience has been gained in a highly 
decentralised system. The experience in business and industry does 
not point this way, since constituent enterprises remain part of the 
whole, in pursuit of a common mission, committed to the same 
values, and working in the same firame of accountability. 

Should there be further decentralisation of management for 
Australia's schools? 

Given the relatively high degree of decentralisation in some states, 
and steady progress in others, a central question is addressed at the 
outset in these recommendations: “Why go further?” Taking all of 
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the evidence into account, the case for further change is based 
around five benefits, the first of which is alignment of responsibility, 
authority and accountability. These are functions which have 
become disconnected over the last two decades. Schools should 
have the authority to make decisions which are consistent with their 
level of responsibility for outcomes. This authority should focus on 
resources, especially in respect of selection, professional develop- 
ment, appraisal and, where necessary, removal of staff. A key per- 
son in these further developments is the principal. Expressed 
simply, the benefit is improved management 

The second benefit is associated with efficiency. At the system level, 
where government schooling must compete with other public ser- 
vices, this is a matter of ensuring that the highest proportion of the 
educational dollar as possible is available for the allocation at the 
school level. Decentralised management is a concomitant of 
removing or reducing other layers of administration. At the school 
level, providing there is a capacity for self-management, all of the 
available resources in a school-based or global budget may then be 
optimally matched to the learning needs of students. 

Improved efficiency is an important factor in achieving the third 
benefit, improved effectiveness. Notwithstanding the limited evi- 
dence to date about a direct cause-and-effect relationship between 
self-management, as a strategy on its own^ and outcomes for stu- 
dents, the weight of evidence from studies on school and classroom 
effectiveness and improvement points to the contribution which 
may be made if the principal and staff have the knowledge and skills 
to take up the opportunities that are provided through self-manage- 
ment. These opportunities should be used to design, resource and 
deliver a program that responds to the needs and aspirations of the 
school and its community. This means a high level of skill in such 
matters as a creative use of facilities, space, time and technology; 
and working in teams to devise the very best ways of using available 
resources, including the knowledge and skills of teachers who are 
up-to-date in their fields. 

A fourth benefit derives from a gain in equity in the allocation of 
resources to schools. Again, the weight of evidence from' experience 
around the world is that a shift to self-management challenges a 
school system, often for the first time, to determine in very precise 
ways the costs of providing an education to students across the 
range of learning needs and expectations, in a range of communi- 
ties around a state or nation. The shift to self-management by itself 
does not guarantee this benefit; the aforementioned challenge must 
be taken up and practised. The Edmonton experience is an exem- 
plar. 
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The fifth benefit is the very high probability of a gain mjob satisfac- 
tion and professionalism on the part of teachers and principals. While 
some difficulties have often been experienced in the early stages of 
reform^ especially when strategies for implementation have been 
flawed in one way or another^ the weight of evidence clearly sup- 
ports this expectation. 

Some have doubted that these benefits can be achieved^ given the 
difficult economic times^ and the financial plight of some states. 
However^ this context will affect schools regardless of the extent of 
centralisation or decentralisation. Some progress in achieving these 
benefits may be expected^ despite these constraints. 

Recommendation 

1 . There should be further decentralisation of management for 
Australia’s schools to achieve benefits related to improved 
management and gains in efficiency 3 effectiveness^ equity 3 job 
satisfaction and professionalism. 

2. There are differences across states in respect of current levels 
of decentralisation and readiness to proceed further. Strate- 
gies which reflect these differences should be developed for 
each school system. 

The recommendations which follow are concerned with strategies 
for achieving these benefits. 

Building commitment to a common vision for the 
decentralised management of public schools 

Particular attention was given in the early sections of this report to 
reviewing the history of decentralisation in school education. It was 
evident that all stakeholders have given their support to the move- 
ment in one form or another yet it seems that every stage has been 
the subject of conflict over ends and means. Further progress will 
be smoother if there is broader understanding of its originS 3 placing 
future plans in an historical context 3 nationally and internationally. 
There should be an unqualified commitment to systems of public 
education 3 resourced to ensure high quality of education. 

This commitment can only be achieved if all stakeholders are rec- 
ognised and are involved. All or most stakeholders have been 
involved in one way or another in recent years; none should be 
excluded as efforts are made to build commitment to a common 
vision for the decentralised management of public schools. 

This report 3 and the processes which follow in the agenda of the 
National Industry Education Forum may help foster what is 
intended here. There may be merit in convening a national confer- 
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ence or forum at which all stakeholders are represented. A desired 
outcome should be agreement or settlement on the principles 
which should shape the further decentralisation of school manage- 
ment. The National Industry Education Forum might wish to take 
the initiative in organising such an event in association with organ- 
isations such as the Australian Education Council the Schools 
Council of NBEET, the National Project on the Quality of Teach- 
ing and Learning, the professional associations of principals in 
public and private schools, and the Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Administration"^^. 

Recommendation 

3. The major stakeholders should conduct a national forum on 
the management of schools with a view to developing a com- 
mon understanding of and commitment to the empower- 
ment of schools in systems of public education. 

4. A desired outcome of such a forum should include agree- 
ment or settlement on the principles which should shape the 
further decentralisation of school management. 

Resourcing the commitment 

A major stumbling block in securing broad support for the decen- 
tralisation of management has been fear that equity in resource 
allocation would be threatened. Images were created of schools left 
to fend for themselves; of cut-throat competition among schools for 
scarce resources, of lack of attention to schools with special needs, 
such as small schools in remote rural locations, or schools with 
large numbers of students with learning difficulty or physical 
impairment; and of principals selecting or removing teachers on 
personal whim. 

This stumbling block was evident in Victoria in 1986 and in New 
South Wales in 1992. In Victoria in 1993, a predominant concern 
in securing local support for Schools of the Future has been fear that 
schools would lose resources. Such concern was understandable 
given that the planning for further decentralisation was occurring at 
the same time that large cuts were being made across the board as 
part of a comprehensive effort by government to reduce expendi- 
ture in the public sector. 

Experience of systems with success in school self-management sug- 
gests that higher levels of equity or fairness can be achieved with the 
development of student needs-based approaches to resource alloca- 
tion. The most notable example is Edmonton, Canada, which has 
attracted world- wide attention. 

ERIC 
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It is unlikely that the common commitment highlighted earlier can 
be achieved unless all stakeholders have the opportunity to examine 
examples of “best practice” and those with expertise develop mod- 
els for Australian schools. Such an effort is under way in Tasmania, 
with similar work an important component of the pilot phase of 
Schools of the Future in Victoria. Business and industry may wish to 
contribute their expertise in these endeavours. 

RecoTUTnendation 

5. Student needs-based approaches to resource allocation to 
schools should be determined. 

6. Exemplars of such approaches should be made available for 
consideration in forums on the issue and as a guide to fur- 
ther development around the nation. 

The legal framework: Aligning responsibility, authority and 
accountability 

It has been pointed out in an earlier section that the very large num- 
ber of uncoordinated arrangements made incrementally over many 
years have resulted in lack of alignment in responsibility, authority 
and accountability. Expressed simply, while principals have been 
responsible for what occurs in their schools, they have in the main 
lacked the authority to make certain kinds of decisions which are 
consistent with that responsibility; for example, the selection of 
staff. Moreover, there has not been agreement on how principals 
would be accountable for school outcomes. It is important for these 
matters to be aligned if devolved management is to be effective. 
This is consistent with one of the findings from the study of busi- 
ness and industry. 

The issue is made more complex where school councils exist and 
have legal status in the system. The recommendations which follow 
include a role for such bodies, but it is acknowledged that these are 
presently an option in some states. It is worthy of note that school 
councils do not exist as legal entities in many devolved systems in 
North America; this is the case in the lighthouse district in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

Self-managing not self-governing. A consequence of the com- 
mitment to a system of public education is the importance of mak- 
ing a distinction between self-managing schools and self-governing 
schools. Central to this distinction are authorities in respect of the 
employment and deployment of staff. Except for relatively small 
numbers of non-teaching staff in certain categories, and teaching 
staff employed for particular purposes on a part-time or temporary 
basis, principals, teachers and non-teaching staff who may be con- 
sidered part of the establishment of a school, are employed by the 
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school system. The implications for industrial arrangements are set 
out in another section. Of importance here is authority to select 
staff for deployment at a particular school site^ from a pool 
employed for service across the system. The crucial distinctions are 
between selection and deployment (school level) and hiring and 
employment (system level). Similarlyj between recommending ter- 
mination of deployment (school level) and dismissal or firing (sys- 
tem level). The nuances are important. 

Recommendation 

7. Principals^ teachers and non- teaching staff who may be con- 
sidered part of the normal staff establishment of the school 
should be employed by the school system^ with selection and 
placement at particular schools according to policies and 
procedures for local selection. 

The school charter. The school charter may be helpful for speci- 
fying alignments between responsibility, authority and accountabil- 
ity. Such is planned for Victoria; forms of charters may be found in 
Tasmania, New Zealand and the United States. There are, of 
course, alternatives to the idea of a school charter. New patterns of 
responsibility, authority and accountability may be enshrined in 
legislation, as in Britain, or in school system policy, as in Edmonton 
and other school districts with school-based management in Can- 
ada and the United States. Charters may be helpful in ensuring or 
symbolising that the intentions of legislation and policy are 
achieved at each school in a manner which reflects the local setting. 

Recommendation 

8. Responsibilities, authorities and accountabilities should be 
specified in the charter of a school where the charter 
approach has been adopted to specify the relationship 
between the centre, the school and the local community. 
Charters should address the roles of the director of the sys- 
tem, and other officers at the system level who may act on 
behalf of the director in matters related to the management 
of schools; the principal; the school council; teachers and 
other staff; parents and students. 

The school council. School councils are best conceived as bodies 
which act on behalf of a school’s community to ensure that local 
expectations for the school are satisfied. It is beyond the scope of 
this report to specify its composition and the manner in which it is 
elected. However, a structure consistent with this concept would 
yield a majority from parents and other members of the school 
community who are not members of staff. The recommendations 
which follow reflect a highly decentralised setting with a strong pol- 
icy role for the school council. 
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The recommendations are concerned with the authority of the 
school council and its role in the selection of the principal who, it is 
proposed, should serve as its chief executive officer. Some schools 
may elect to have a leadership team, with the council involved in the 
selection of each of its members. 

Recommendation 

9. The school council should have authorities which include 
school policy, the school curriculum, the school develop- 
ment plan, the school budget, contractual arrangements for 
staff not employed at the system level, and the annual 
school report. 

10. In this context, the principal should be viewed as the chief 
executive officer of the school council, with the responsibil- 
ity of preparing for consideration by council those matters 
specified in the foregoing. 

1 1 . The school council should play a key role in the selection of 
the school principal. Given that the principal is an 
employee of the school system, this role should be con- 
ceived as making a recommendation to the director of the 
school system in respect of the view of the school commu- 
nity on the matter. Consistent with this view of roles and 
relationships, there should be provision for the school 
council to make recommendations to the director on the 
termination of a principal’s appointment at the school. 

12. The school council should have a similar role in the selec- 
tion of other leaders where a school elects to have a leader- 
ship team. 

Given the sensitivity of these matters in industrial arrangements, it 
is desirable for related policies and procedures to be established at 
system and school levels. 

The principal. The role of the principal is crucial. It has been 
clouded by ambiguity and uncertainty in recent years, especially 
where school councils have been established, authority has been 
decentralised, and long-standing legislation and regulation have 
not been amended to reflect these changes. 
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A key issue is whether the principal should be responsible to the 
director of the school system, or to the school council through its 
chair, or to both. A case may be mounted for each, but the first is 
preferred given that the principal is an employee of the school sys- 
tem rather than the school council. A different view would be taken 
if a system of self-governing or Grant-Maintained Schools were 
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proposed. A dual line of authority does not resolve the ambiguity 
and uncertainty which has been evident in some settings in recent 
years. 

Recommendation 

13. From a system perspective, the line of authority in respect 
of the management of a school should be, unambiguously, 
from the director of the school system to the principal, with 
the principal having the authority to manage the school 
within a framework of legal arrangements, policies, priori- 
ties and accountabilities determined centrally for all 
schools. 

14. From a community perspective, where a school council 
exists and has the authorities set out above, the principal 
should be its chief executive officer and should have the 
responsibility of preparing for consideration by the council 
the policies of the school, the school curriculum, the school 
development plan, the school budget, contracts of staff not 
employed at the system level and the annual school report. 
Once adopted by council, the principal should have the 
authority to implement. 

15. The authority of the principal to implement should include 
the selection of staff to be deployed at the school. There 
may be exceptions to this authority, as in the case of a 
school council role in the selection of members of a leader- 
ship team, where such an approach to the administration of 
a school has been adopted. 

16. The principal should have the authority to determine the 
structures and processes for decision-making among staff. 
Where these involve particular configurations of staff, 
including the number and nature of senior appointments, 
and the mix of teaching and non-teaching staff, there 
should be appropriate specification in the school develop- 
ment plan and the school budget which is proposed for 
consideration by the school council. 

Consultation and the management team. In exercising this 
authority, the principal should be guided by the unambiguous find- 
ings of research on leadership and management in virtually every 
setting in the public and private sector, namely, there should be 
appropriate consultation with stakeholders, and much planning 
should be carried out in teams, at the management level and among 
staff in their areas of interest and expertise, This view is confirmed 
in the studies of business and industry conducted as part of this 
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NIEF project. While the particular forms of consultation and team- 
ing should not be specified for all schools, or even for a particular 
school, these being a matter in the authority of the principal, it is an 
important consideration in the training and selection of principals 
and other leaders and managers. 

RecomTuendation 

17. Training programs for school principals and other leaders 
and managers at the school level should address consulta- 
tion and team management. A demonstrated capacity to 
work in this style should be a criterion in local selection. 

Accountability. The NIEF statement Improving Australians 
Schools: Building the Foundation for a Better Australia proposed that 
“accountability within decentralised systems should be made 
explicit”. Recommendations on how this should be accomplished 
complete the legal framework for aligning responsibility, authority 
and accountability. So far, the recommendations in this section 
have largely addressed the matter of authority. 

It was explained on page 2 of this report that the phenomenon 
under consideration was a form of administrative decentralisation. 
Administrative decentralisation or delegation occurs when a gov- 
ernment or centre of authority determines that decisions formerly 
made at a central level may be made at a level in the organisation 
which is closer to the point of service or manufacture. Those at this 
level who have been empowered to make decisions remain account- 
able to those at the central level for the outcomes of their decisions. 
Accountability in this context thus refers to a requirement that 
those who have been given authority to make decisions shall 
account for the outcomes of their decisions to the source of that 
authority. 

An important aspect of accountability is the focus on outcomes, 
something which is more evident in the experience of business and 
industry than in education. Those with authority have the power to 
choose the means by which they will go about their work, with con- 
straints founded in the law or in fundamental values related to nat- 
ural justice and ethical conduct. These constraints are usually 
codified in the policies and procedures of the organisation. In the 
educational setting, an implication is the need to specify the partic- 
ular outcomes for which people at different levels of the system will 
be held to account, and to specify the standards against which 
judgements will be made as to whether these people have exercised 
their authority in an acceptable fashion. A further implication is 
that those making such judgements have the power of reward and 
sanction in matters such as confirming appointment, providing sal- 
ary supplement, recommending promotion, withholding salary 
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increment or initiating a process for removal. The manner in which 
the power of reward or sanction shall be exercised should be codi- 
fied. 

In this view of accountability, it is proposed that the principal 
should be accountable to the director of the school system or to a 
person who is accountable to the director. The delegation of 
authority to act on behalf of the director is clearly necessary in all 
but the smallest of systems, given limitations on the extent to which 
a large span of control may be exercised. In Australia, this line of 
accountability often includes the director or superintendent of a 
region or district. Consistent with recent trends, these lines should 
be made as simple and clear as possible in a flatter hierarchical 
structure than has recently been the case. 

Accountability becomes more complex when school councils with 
authority independent of the principal are created in law. An issue 
here is whether the principal can be accountable to both the school 
council and the director of the school system. In general, it is pro- 
posed that the principal be accountable to the director, who is the 
senior officer of the employing authority, but that the framework 
for accountability should include the capacity to serve as executive 
officer of the council. The desired outcomes for the exercise of this 
capacity should be specified in employment arrangements. These 
outcomes may be specified in the charter or other relevant policy 
level statement agreed at the time of appointment, or in the con- 
tract of the principal. 

It is acknowledged that there is a range of possibilities in specifying 
accountability. The recommendations which follow are consistent 
with the analysis set out above but each system should develop its 
own specifications. 

Recommendation 

18. The line of accountability should be from the director of 
schools to principal to school employee. The director or 
principal may delegate to another some aspects of the pro- 
cesses of accountability. 

19. Employees at the school level should be accountable to the 
principal. 

20. Accountability becomes at once more complex where 
school councils with authorities proposed in this report 
have been established. In general terms, there should be no 
disturbance of the line of accountability described in the 
foregoing. 
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2 1 . The particular outcomes for which people at different levels 
of the system will be held accountable should be specified^ 
along with the standards against which judgements will be 
made as to whether these people have exercised their 
authority in acceptable fashion. 

22. Those making such judgements should have the power of 
reward or sanction in a range of employment-related mat- 
ters. 

23. The manner in which the foregoing is implemented should 
be codified in the policies and procedures of the system. 

Student achievement and frameworks for accountability. 

Momentum is gathering for national programs for assessing stu- 
dent achievement. The argument in favour of appropriate assess- 
ment is strong^ given growing acceptance of the need to monitor 
the educational health of a nation. Within a system^ the results for 
particular schools may be helpful in discussions on school effective- 
ness and school improvement^ providing due recognition is given to 
situational factors. However^ we know enough about their limita- 
tions to declare that school by school comparisons without appro- 
priate account of situational factors are invalid if we wish to find out 
if one school is “better” than another. There will be great pressure 
to release the raw data of school by school comparisons in a manner 
which will distort the accountability process described thus far. 
The strongest possible stand should be taken against the release of 
such data when it is accompanied by claims or implications of rela- 
tive effectiveness. 

While indicators of student achievement have their limitations^ 
nothing should impair the ongoing development in Australia of 
approaches to assessing the work of students and using the find- 
ingSj not only for individual diagnostic purposes but also in the 
preparation of a school’s development plan. The report by Dr Geoff 
Masters^ commissioned by the National Industry Education 
Forum^ makes recommendations for assessing achievement in Aus- 
tralia’s schools^^. He drew attention to the limitations of a narrow 
view of testing^ advocating a wide range of approaches to assess- 
ment. For example^ good progress is being made in Australia with 
the concept of profiling. 

The framework for accountability should also address the interests 
of different stakeholders ih more explicit ways than has often been 
the case in most school systems. Reference was made in accounts of 
experience in other nations to practice in the Edmonton Public 
School District in Canada of a system of annual opinion surveys of 
all students^ teachers^ principals^ other system employees and a 
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sample of parents. This practice has been carried out for more than 
a decade. While much of the work in conducting these surveys is 
carried out by staff at the central level, the results are made avail- 
able on a school by school basis as part of annual and long-term 
planning processes. Consolidated results are made public in a way 
which enables the community at large to monitor what is occurring 
in the district. This attention to the interests of stakeholders is con- 
sistent with practice in business and industry in Australia. The 
development of a more systematic approach is warranted in educa- 
tion in the context of devolved school management. 

Recommendation 

24. The results of students in national or state assessment pro- 
grams should be included among outcomes specified in a 
framework for accountability, providing due attention is 
paid to situational factors. 

25. There should be no place in such a framework for the pub- 
lic release of results in a manner which allows or encourages 
implications about relative effectiveness to be drawn on the 
basis of raw rankings of schools. 

26. The principal should be responsible for ensuring that due 
account is taken of assessment results in formulating the 
school development plan and the annual operating plan. 

27. In general terms, however, while such results are an impor- 
tant, if not necessary part of the framework for accountabil- 
ity, they should not be considered sufficient. A range of 
approaches to assessment should be included. Other out- 
come indicators should also be specified, such as those 
derived from surveys of students, teachers and parents on 
matters related to the work of the school. 

The role of central units. Several systems have included units in 
their structures which are concerned with school review or quality 
assurance. An issue here is the role of such entities in a decentra- 
lised system of schools. They may be best viewed as units which are 
responsible for collecting and analysing information from schools 
in the framework for accountability which is proposed in this sec- 
tion of the report. This does not necessarily mean that these units 
alone should have the responsibility for the review of each school. 
Indeed, providing the framework for accountability has been clearly 
specified, with due acknowledgement thereof in the school charter, 
most of the information will be collected at the school level, with 
report to the school community through the school council, and to 
the school system through the school review or quality assurance 
unit. 
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School review along these lines should be an ongoing process, 
becoming part of the culture of the school. An important issue is 
whether a more formal approach to school review should be under- 
taken, with a role for one or more external agents along the lines of 
the traditional inspector. Such a role is consistent with the estab- 
lishment or restoration of a strong central framework for schools 
but is inconsistent with the trend to smaller and leaner centralised 
structures. The issue has been addressed in Britain by the phasing 
out of inspectors, whether they be Her Majesty's Inspectors (HMI) 
employed centrally or inspectors employed by the local education 
authority (LEA). Under recent reforms, schools must be inspected 
regularly but schools may choose their own inspectors from among 
those who have been accredited for this role. This virtual privatisa- 
tion of the inspectorate has resulted in the new role of the chartered 
educational auditor along the same lines as a chartered financial 
accountant. Under these arrangements, schools are required to 
make available to parents a summary of their inspectors' reports. 
There may be merit in trialing this approach as decentralisation 
proceeds in Australia. 

A range of approaches is possible in respect of the role of central 
units. The following recommendations are illustrative and generally 
consistent with the foregoing analysis. 

Recommendation 

28. Information on how well the school is meeting expectations 
is appropriately the focus of discussion between officers of 
the system and the school on the one hand and the school 
and its community on the other. These expectations and 
their associated indicators will normally be set out in the 
centrally-determined framework and the school develop- 
ment plan, respectively. They should be incorporated in the 
school charter in systems where school charters are a fea- 
ture of decentralised management. 

29. School review or quality assurance units should be estab- 
lished to collect and analyse information from schools in 
the ongoing process of school review. However, these units 
should not be large, given that much if not all of the infor- 
mation can be collected at the school level. 

30. While the re-establishment of the role of school inspector is 
not proposed in this report, consideration should be given 
to periodic school review by one or more external people 
chosen by the school from among those accredited or char- 
tered for such a purpose. There is merit in the trial of such 
an approach. 
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Regions and districts. There has been acknowledgement in this section 
of the report that the line of authority and accountability cannot, in a lit- 
eral sense, be from director of a system to the principal. School systems 
in Australia are simply too large to have such a wide span of control by 
one individual. Staff with delegated authority should act for the direc- 
tor of schools in these matters. With the organisation of school sys- 
tems along regional lines in recent years, this has invariably been a 
regional officer. The introduction of school districts within regions 
in New South Wales and Victoria, and the replacement of regions 
by districts in Tasmania, have made these arrangements more com- 
plex and it is timely to review them in the context of devolved man- 
agement. 

School systems in Australia differ considerably in the number and 
geographic dispersion of schools. It is clearly neither desirable nor 
feasible to specify the relationships between the centre, regions and 
districts. These recommendations are offered as a general guide to 
arrangements. 

Recommendation 

3 1 . Organisational structures should be kept as flat as possible 
in establishing lines of authority and accountability from 
the director of a school system to the principal. 

32. Regions and districts should not be regarded as two levels 
in a hierarchy between director and principal. The district 
may be more appropriately viewed as a level of coordina- 
tion, communication and support. The regional director 
should be considered as acting for the director of schools in 
matters of authority and accountability. 

A chart of authorities and accountabilities. Matters of author- 
ity and accountability may be summarised in a chart along the lines 
set out in Table 1 . This is not intended to be prescriptive; it illus- 
trates how responsibility, authority and accountability may be 
aligned in a system of decentralised management. Detailed specifi- 
cation in policies and procedures will be required in each school 
system. 

What follows are some of the major authorities and accountabilities 
for three key individuals and groups: the director of schools, or 
equivalent, however designated; the principal; and the school coun- 
cil, where such a body exists and has policy powers. 

The role of the centre in the provision of support 

NIEF*s Improving Australians Schools: Building the Foundation for a 
Better Australia proposed that ‘‘central authorities should articulate 

O 
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TABLE 1 

A Sample Chart of Anathorities amd AcconainitalbiMties for 
the DeceinitraHsed Mamagemeinit of Schools 



DIRECTOR OF SCHOOLS 

Working within a policy and budget framework established by the Government, the 
Director of Schools should have the authority to make decisions on matters such as 
those listed below. The Director may delegate authority on particular matters and, con- 
sistent with good management practice, should establish appropriate structures and 
processes for consultation. In some instances, the structures and processes may lie 
outside the system; for example, where the Government establishes a structure such 
as a Board of Studies to determine curriculum frameworks and systems of testing or 
assessment, or where processes for industrial relations have been established for all 
sectors of the public service. 

• Determine how resources shall be allocated in the system, ensuring equity in the 
allocation of resources to schools 

• Determine the curriculum of schools to the extent that this shall be centrally-deter- 
mined 

• Manage the human resources of the system in matters related to the central employ- 
ment of staff 

• Select and reward staff, or initiate processes for the removal of staff, for those 
deployed at the central level 

• Establish a framework for accountability in the system, including standards in respect 
to desired outcomes 

• Establish the structures and processes of management at the central level. 

The Director of Schools should be accountable to the Government, through the Minis- 
ter, for the outcomes of decisions on matters which fall within this framework of author- 
ity. Indicators of outcomes should be specified in the contract of the Director. 

PRINCIPAL 

Working within a centrally-determined framework, the Principal should have the author- 
ity to make decisions on matters such as those listed below. The Principal may dele- 
gate authority in particular instances and, consistent with good management practice, 
should establish appropriate structures and processes for consultation. 

• Determine how resources shall be allocated in the school, including the mix of staff 
and non-staff resources 

• Determine the curriculum of the school to the extent this is possible within the cen- 
trally-determined framework 

• Manage the human resources of the school, including matters related to staff 
appraisal and development 

• Select and reward staff, or initiate processes for the removal of staff, for those 
deployed at the school level 

. • Establish a framework for accountability in the school, including standards in respect 
of desired outcomes 

• Establish the structures and processes of management at the school level. 

The Principal should be accountable to the Director of Schools for the outcomes of 
decisions on matters which fall within this framework of authority. In most instances 
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this line of authority will be through an officer of the system to whom relevant authority 
has been delegated by the Director. Indicators of outcomes should be specified in the 
contract of the Principal. 

Some of the authorities listed above should reside with the school council in school 
systems where school councils with policy powers have been created. The following 
are illustrative of authorities and accountabilities of the school council of which the Prin- 
cipal is chief executive officer. 

SCHOOL COUNCIL 

Authorities and accountabilities are specified here in the instance where school coun- 
cils with policy powers have been created. In this instance, it would be normal that the 
council have the authority to make decisions on matters such as those listed below. In 
these arrangements, the Principal should serve as the chief executive officer of the 
council. 

• Determine the policies and priorities of the school within the centrally-determined 
framework for schools in the system 

• Approve the school charter, school development plan and budget of the school 

• Approve the contracts for staff employed by the school 

• Make a recommendation to the Director of Schools on the selection of the Principal 
and initiate a process which may lead to the termination of the Principal's employ- 
ment at the school 

• Gather and report information to the school community on matters related to the 
operation of the school. 

In a political sense, the school council should be accountable to the school community 
and to the stakeholder groups which elect or nominate their members to the school 
council. In a management sense, the school council should be accountable to the 
Director of Schools through the Principal, who is its chief executive officer. 



a clear vision for the system^ set performance standards^ manage an 
integrated human resource system^ ensure equity in resource allo- 
cation and ensure choice of schools”^^. Particular attention is paid 
here to the notion of “an integrated human resource system” and 
the role of the centre in providing support to schools. 

Most school systems in Australia have established centres where 
teams of consultants are based to provide support in the broad 
areas of curriculum and student services. In some instances these 
services have been reduced when the need to curtail expenditure in 
education has arisen. Proposals have been made from time to time 
that they should be privatised^ with schools having the capacity to 
select the type and source of service from a range of providers^ 
meeting costs from school budgets. Victoria has announced a trial 
in one of its metropolitan regions of a range of approaches to the 
provision of support services. 

The experience in Edmonton is salutary in these respects. It was 
noted in another section that the Edmonton Public School District 
had given a small number of schools an enhanced budget to pur- 
chase support services from any source. There was an expectation 
that this might be extended to all schools and that system provision 
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of support would be reduced over time. This expectation has not 
been realised after more than seven years’ experience. While many 
of the schools having the capacity to purchase their support chose 
to select from the private sector^ an outcome of the experience was 
an improvement in the provision of system support to the point that 
there is no evident advantage in effectiveness or efficiency in dis- 
mantling it. About 20% of schools retain the power of choice in this 
respect but there seems little likelihood of sweeping privatisation or 
‘‘out-sourcing” of support. 

Given the continuing need for a range of support services^ the 
implication of the foregoing is the need for caution in reducing the 
level of system support as management is decentralised and flatter, 
leaner structures emerge. A range of options for schools might be 
provided, allowing a stronger culture of service to emerge among 
system providers, always ensuring that every school has access to 
the services it requires. 

Another issue in relation to the support of schools is professional 
development, taken up in more detail in another section in the con- 
text of the training and development of principals. One of the “les- 
sons” from the corporate sector in this project has been the strong 
commitment to training and development. In the past, much pro- 
fessional development has been designed and delivered by system 
personnel, in consultation with practitioners. In recent years, a 
wider range of providers has been deployed, including providers in 
the private sector. It is likely that this range will be even wider in the 
future as school systems are restructured. Given the scope of the 
change in education at this time, the central commitment of 
resources to training and development should be maintained if not 
increased. While some capacity for the design and delivery should 
be retained at the central level, the bulk of these resources should 
be decentralised and subsumed in an identifiable manner in global 
allocations in schools. 

Recommendation 

33. While access to providers in the private sector may be desir- 
able, school systems should maintain their commitment to 
resourcing support services for schools. If international 
experience is a guide, it is likely that more effective and effi- 
cient service may emerge among public providers when 
schools may choose their source of support. 

34. School systems should maintain or increase their commit- 
ment of resources for training and development of staff, 
given the scope of scale and scope of change in school edu- 
cation. The bulk of these resources should be subsumed in 
an identifiable manner in global allocations to schools. 
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Changing the culture at the centre 

Much of this report has been concerned with changes at the school 
level within a centrally-determined framework of policies, priori- 
ties, and accountabilities. This section highlights the importance of 
a change in culture at the central level, consistent with the call in 
NIEF's Improving Australians Schools: Building the Foundation for a 
Better Australia^^ to ^^protect devolved authority from centralising 
tendencies’’. Particular attention is paid here to removing many of 
the demands of the centre which have accrued over many years. 

Many of the demands on schools will be removed through decen- 
tralisation along the lines recommended in this report. For exam- 
ple, the need for multiple submissions for funding in different 
categories is removed through a global allocation of resources 
according to pre-determined formulae which take account of a 
range of variables. Routine reporting on a range of matters is facil- 
itated if schools are networked through state-of-the art accounting 
and management information systems. 

To a large extent, the role of staff at the centre in the context under 
consideration is to communicate the framework of operations to 
schools and to gather information on a limited range of indicators 
in the accountability component of that framework. In other mat- 
ters, their role is largely supporting and enabling. Training and pro- 
fessional development for staff at the centre should address such 
matters. 

Recommendation 

35. Schools should be protected from centralising tendencies, 
especially in respect to constraints on operational decision- 
making and frequent reporting on routine matters. 

36. Schools should be networked with state-of-the art account- 
ing and information systems to facilitate reporting on 
important matters in the broad framework of policies, pri- 
orities and accountabilities. 

37. Training and professional development for non school- 
based staff should include matters related to the change in 
culture at the centre in a decentralised system of manage- 
ment. 

Training, selection and development of principals 

It is clear that the role of the princ^al has changed in dramatic 
fashion in recent years. It was straightforward when curriculum was 
stable and expectations in matters such as retention rates of stu- 
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dents were not as high as is now the case. The capacities for leader- 
ship and management for principals in decentralised settings may 
be described in the following terms^^ 

Management: While it is beyond the scope of this report to specify 
the knowledge and skills of the principal for highly decentralised 
systems, it is apparent that management skills of a high order are 
required, especially in respect to personnel management, given the 
responsibility for selection, evaluation and remuneration of staff 
outlined in these recommendations. 

Cultural leadership: a capacity to describe and analyse a school's 
culture; a capacity to work with others to build a shared commit- 
ment to the cultural underpinnings of the school; recognition that 
the development of a school’s culture will take time; acknowledge- 
ment that development of a school’s culture will be difficult in some 
settings; establishing structures and processes to manage continu- 
ing change; deploying a wide range of approaches to leadership, 
with the managerial supporting the cultural; empowerment of oth- 
ers and the development of leadership teams; and a capacity to 
manage symbols to focus attention on matters of importance. 

Strategic leadership: keeping abreast of trends and issues, threats 
and opportunities in the school environment and in society at large, 
nationally and internationally; discerning the “megatrends” and 
anticipating their impact on education generally and on the school 
in particular; sharing knowledge with others in the school's com- 
munity and encouraging other school leaders to do the same in 
their areas of interest; establishing structures and processes which 
enable the school to set priorities and formulate strategies which 
take account of likely and/or preferred futures; being a key source 
of expertise as these occur; ensuring that the attention of the school 
community is focused on matters of strategic importance; monitor- 
ing the implementation of strategies as well as emerging strategic 
issues in the wider environment; facilitating an ongoing process of 
review. 

Educational leadership: working with teachers, parents and oth- 
ers in the school community to determine an educational vision for 
the school; through teams of teachers and others, to design and 
deliver a curriculum which meets the needs of students; to utilise 
data from ongoing review and evaluation to formulate the school 
development plan and annual plans; and to determine and acquire 
appropriate services in support of these endeavours. 

Responsive leadership: being able to work within frameworks for 
accountability for self-managing schools; to work with others in the 
design and utilisation of a range of approaches to review and evalu- 
ation; and refraining from inappropriate or unethical or fraudulent 
claims which may arise in some of these approaches. 
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These are demanding roles which suggest a higher priority than 
before in the matters of training and development of principals and 
other leaders. This priority has been recognised in the recent state- 
ment of Minister Beazley^^ who committed the government to the 
continuing support of the National Schools Program^ with particu- 
lar attention to the development of leaders in decentralised school 
systems. The work undertaken by the Australian Secondary Princi- 
pals Association in 1992, in a Project of National Significance of 
the Commonwealth Department of Employment, Education and 
Training, was identified in this statement as an important founda- 
tion^^. The First National Conference of Principals held in Sydney 
in May 1993 was supported by the Department of Employment, 
Education and Training as part of the program announced by Min- 
ister Beazley. Strategies for professional development for principals 
were the focus of discussion at this conference^^. 

Two other initiatives are worthy of note. First, the commitment of 
the Commonwealth to support a National Teaching Council, 
which shall include in its brief the setting of professional standards 
and the accreditation of teachers, including those who hold or seek 
positions of leadership. Second, the establishment in 1992 by the 
Australian Council for Educational Administration of a voluntary 
accreditation scheme for leaders in education. 

Recommendation 

38. Training programs for principals and other school leaders 
should reflect the requirements for leadership and manage- 
ment in self-managing schools. 

39. The potential of training programs under the provisions of 
the National Schools Program, and the accreditation 
arrangements of the proposed National Teaching Council 
and those established by the Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Administration, should be explored as a means of 
giving effect to the foregoing. 

40. Consistent with the concept of decentralisation, govern- 
ments should contribute resources for such training pro- 
grams, but should work with principals, professional 
associations and providers in the public and private sectors 
to ensure their design and delivery. Expressed another way, 
it would be inconsistent with the concept of decentralisa- 
tion to place design and delivery exclusively or mainly in 
the hands of a central unit of the school system. 

41. Consistent with experience in business and industry, a 
more comprehensive approach to the selection of principals 
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and other school leaders should be explored. In addition to 
the current use of curriculum vitae^ references and inter- 
viewSj consideration should be given to pre-interview sem- 
inarSj workshops and assessment centres. While their use in 
the corporate setting has been generally accepted^ the 
appropriateness of psychological tests in the educational 
setting should be established before they are included in 
such a repertoire. 

Rewards for principals and teachers 

For the principal. Attention has been given to alignment of 
responsibility^ authority and accountability for the principal. There 
should also be alignment in respect of rewards. It is evident that the 
role of the principal calls for a higher level of responsibility than 
ever before^ especially in a large school^ with many leading a staff of 
more than 150 teaching and non-teaching staff. Rewards are not 
commensurate with this situation^ with salaries in the range 
SSOjOOO-SbSjOOO. Without exploring further here the details of 
alternative schemes of remuneration^ it is fair to say that packages 
that are considerably higher should be the order of the day^ cer- 
tainly at a level commensurate with counterparts in similar sized 
enterprises in the private sector in educationj and in business and 
industry. Appointments for fixed terms at particular schools (with 
ongoing employment in the system) are appropriate. 

While this section relates to rewards for the principal^ the issue of 
comparability with the private sector^ in education and the corpo- 
rate sector^ should also be taken up for other employees at the 
school level. 

Recommendation 

42. Support should be given to a comprehensive review of 
employment arrangements for principals^ including remu- 
neration^ with the goal of securing conditions commensu- 
rate with those in the private sector^ in education and in 
business and industry. 

43. There should be provision for performance-related compo- 
nents for principals’ salaries^ determined according to sys- 
tem-wide policies and procedures. There will likely be a 
role for local input in these matters where performance is 
related to school accountability indicators. 

For the teacher. Consistent with this approach^ there should be 
provision for a teacher or other member of school staff to be 
rewarded for particular achievement or to have special arrange- 
ments in respect of working conditions where these are agreed. 
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Included here may be special incentive arrangements to attract 
teachers to locations which may be difficult to staff. Clearly^ much 
depends on the framework^ for industrial agreements but these 
measures may be taken within a centrally-determined arrangement. 
In other words^ there may be a local component which shall be the 
subject of agreement between the principal and individual mem- 
bers of staff or between a principal and the whole or significant part 
of staff. 

Recommendation 

44. There should be arrangements which allow local variation 
of working conditions and remuneration for teachers and 
other staff employed on a system basis. This variation 
should be achieved by agreement between the principal and 
individual staff or between the principal and the whole or 
part of staff. Such variation might pertain to matters such 
as incentive payments to secure appointments in locations 
which are difficult to staffs reward for performance^ or flex- 
ibility in the mix of responsibilities and remuneration. 

45. There should be system-wide policies and procedures 
which specify how these arrangements shall be determined. 
Given sensitivity in the climate for industrial arrangements 
at this time^ it will be important to involve key stakeholders. 
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CHAPTER 8 



THE OUTCOMES 



These final recommendations highlight an important intention and 
expectation^ namely, that decentralised management will make a 
significant contribution to the satisfaction and sense of profession- 
alism of principal, teachers and other employees. If experience in 
other nations is a guide, it is unlikely that any but a small minority 
would prefer to return to more centralised arrangements. This 
experience has been consistent, despite the severe constraints on 
system finance as a result of the recession and other factors. 

In educational terms, however, the decentralisation of management 
is a means to an end, an enabling mechanism to ensure that schools 
have the capacity to plan for a future which differs in very impor- 
tant ways from the past. While past approaches to management 
may be celebrated, for they have contributed to the success of Aus- 
tralia's systems of government schools, the conditions of the 1990s 
and beyond demand a different approach. The vision, then, is the 
further enhancement of the quality of education for all students in 
our nation’s schools. 

While there may be differences across and within states, it seems 
that Australia's principals and teachers are ready to assume the gen- 
erally higher levels of responsibility, authority and accountability 
which have been recommended. This report was completed exactly 
twenty years from the release of the Karmel Report in May 1973; 
the intervening years have seen remarkable progress around the 
country in the decentralisation of decision-making which was rec- 
ommended by Karmel and his colleagues^^. International observ- 
ers suggest that the capacities of our professionals to accept further 
responsibility may be higher than many believe^^, suggesting that it 
is timely to take steps along the lines recommended in this report. 

Some would wish to go further, moving from self-managing to self- 
governing schools, with teachers employed by their school councils 
and the line of authority being from principal to the chair of the 
school council who is accountable to the community and, in 
respect of public funds and the achievement of state expectations, 
to the Minister. This is likely to occur over the next twenty years^^ 
but, as in the shift to self-managing schools, it will likely be evolu- 
tionary, with different patterns of progress around the nation. 
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tions at Shepparton, but has developed a highly cohesive management 
team, each member of which manages workplace teams in the differ- 
ent cost centres of the company. 

40. An interesting example was furnished by CUB. While each particular 
style of beer can be produced to the same exacting specifications in 
each of the company's breweries, a decentralised approach must be 
employed for marketing in different locations around the nation, 
reflecting different tastes and traditions among consumers. 
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41. The economic downturn was identified as a factor in the devolved 
approach to management in the Timken Company. 

42. While this was a general finding in studies of business and industry, it 
was especially noteworthy in the case study of the Corporate Training 
Division of BHP. 

43. This was the case at CRA, illustrated in different time horizons for 
each of the five organisational levels in the business unit, ranging from 
less than three months for supervisors and operators to 5-10 years for 
the Managing Director. Executives at headquarters are expected to 
have a time horizon of 20 years. Details are contained in CRA (1992) 
A Major Company at Work. 

44. An example of stakeholder specification was provided by BP Australia. 
Core organisational values underpinned commitments to sharehold- 
ers, employees, suppliers, customers and the community. 

45. In the case of CRA, some 7% of the budget or $50 million per year is 
spent on staff development and training. 

46. Each of these approaches was employed in the recent selection of 
group and team leaders at Unidrive. 

47. Devolution is the central theme in the joint conference of the Austra- 
lian Council for Educational Administration and the Australian Sec- 
ondary Principals Association to be conducted in Adelaide, 
September 26-29, 1993. 

48. Masters, G.N. (1992) Assessing Achievement in Australian Schools, A 
Report Commissioned by the National Industry Education Forum, 
Deakin, ACT, NIEF. 

49. National Industry Education Forum (1992), p. 1 1. 

50. National Industry Education Forum (1992), p. 10. 

51. See Caldwell, B.J. and Spinks, J.M. (1992) Leading the Self-Managing 
School, as cited above, for a detailed account of these capacities, espe- 
cially in the area of leadership. 

52. Beazley, K.C. (1993) Teaching Counts, Canberra, Australian Govern- 
ment Publishing Service. 

53. The report of this project is contained in Bowman, C. (Chair) (1993) 
Developing the Principalship, Report of the National Project on Leader- 
ship and Management Training for Principals, Canberra, Australian 
Government Publishing Service. 

54. A statement on professional development priorities for principals was 
launched at this conference. See Evans, B. (1993) Leaders and their 
Learning, Canberra, Australian Government Publishing Service. The 
statement includes a list of areas of knowledge and skill for principals. 
This list includes those proposed in this NIEF report for principals of 
schools in systems where management has been decentralised. 

55. Karmel, P. (1973), as cited above, see especially pp. 10-12. 



NOTES AND REFERENCES 



56. Professor Allan Odden, Co-Director of the Consortium for Policy 
Research in Education in the United States drew this conclusion after 
a recent visit to Victoria as plans were being made for the Schools of 
the Future program. Odden heads a team of researchers who are 
investigating school-based management in Australia^ Britain, Canada, 
New Zealand and the United States. He highlighted the capacity of 
educators in Australia in the area of curriculum, observing that “You 
have really married your curriculum change and your decentralised 
management ... in a way that is kind of unbelievable” {The Age^ 
March 30, 1993, p. 18). 

57. Jim Spinks and I project this scenario in Leading the Self-Managing 
School^ London and New York, The Falmer Press (1992). 
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APPENDIX 



THE APPROACH TO RESOURCE 
ALLOCATION IN EDMONTON 



The following summarises the approach to resource allocation in 
the Edmonton Public School District in Alberta, Canada which 
extended self-management to all of its schools in the early 1980s. A 
feature has been the steady evolution and successive refinements in 
the approach. The structure and amounts in Figure 1 are those in 
effect in the 1991-1992 school year. Nine levels of per student allo- 
cation are defined, with the total of all such allocations to a partic- 
ular school forming the major part of the school budget. Other 
factors, not listed here, are related to transiency rate, level of com- 
munity disadvantage, extent of community use of school, and cost 
of “start-up” for new programs. The total allocation constitutes a 
global budget for the school which can then plan its expenditure 
according to system and school priorities. It should be noted that 
salary costs in a particular classification of staff are charged to 
schools at the average rate for the system as a whole. 

It should be noted that this is a city school system. Systems which 
include rural areas, with remote and small schools, would include 
other factors to address the special needs of such schools. Tasmania 
models this approach in Australia. 



Level 


Ratio 


Per student 
allocation 
1992 ($C) 


Illustration of learning needs to be satisfied 
at this level of resourcing 


1 


1.00 


3077 


Student in regular kindergarten, primary, junior 
high or senior high programs 


2 


1.27 


3922 


Students enrolled in primary or junior high who 
require differentiated programs of instruction; 
senior high other than learning needs at Level 1 ; 
English as a Second Language 


3 


1.55 


4776 


Students in trades and services programs 


4 


1.80 


5550 


Students with serious difficulties in academic 
learning who require special assistance 


5 


2.61 


8019 


Students enrolled in specialist facilities for the 
learning disabled 


6 


2.88 


8861 


Students of primary, junior high and senior high 
age who are moderately mentally or physically 
handicapped 


7 


4.40 


13523 


Students who are behaviour disordered, depen- 
dent handicapped, hearing impaired, multi- 
handicapped, physically handicapped, or visu- 
ally impaired 
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Level 


Ratio 


Per student 
allocation 
1992 ($C) 


Illustration of learning needs to be satisfied 
at this level of resourcing 


8 


6.41 


19713 


Students who are hearing impaired, visually 
impaired, autistic, deaf and blind, or physically 
handicapped requiring resourcing at levels 
higher than Level 7 


9 


7.89 


24268 


Students who are hearing impaired and visually 
impaired requiring resourcing at levels higher 
than Level 8 
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